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ards of the Church for more than a century. 
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Correspondence 





Correction 


Eprror: A statement in “Child Linguists,” 
an article in your issue of Dec. 20-27 (p. 
375), promises to produce much annoying 
and futile correspondence. So far as we can 
make out, the reference to “Teacher Associ- 
ations” should have been printed “teacher 
associations,” making it a generic reference 
instead of a specific one. The address 
printed as 450 Ahnaip Street is the address 
of George Banta Company, Inc. We print 
a large amount of material for publishers 
of educational books, but we accept no 
shipping orders direct from purchasers. 
We earnestly ask that you print a correc- 
tion. 
C. A. PEERENBOOM 
Vice President 
George Banta Company, Inc. 
Menasha, Wis. 


Recognition of Red China? 


Epiror: I read with distress and sorrow 
David R. Cohen’s letter (Am. 1/17) on 
the recognition of Communist China. It is 
painful to see fine reasoning lead to such 
shocking conclusions. 

Like so many other good people who 
would modify our Government’s policy of 
not recognizing the Communist regime at 
Peking, Mr. Cohen uses the term “recog- 
nition” lightly. I was taught by masters 
in international law many years ago that 
recognition is a solemn action, with deep 
moral implication, on the part of a Govern- 
ment which has decided that a regime that 
has come to power by revolution or extra- 
constitutional pressures and processes ful- 
fills all the requirements of a_ legally 
constituted Government, is obeyed and 
respected by the people it has come to 
govern, offers guarantees of the respect of 
the rights of others and is worthy, after 
a period of trial, to be accepted into the 
family of nations. 

Recognition is, moreover, a purely vol- 
untary political action by a Government 
which has determined, on the basis of all 
the information before it, that the regime 
in question meets the moral and constitu- 
tional requirements of an established Gov- 
ernment and is an entity worthy of the 
sober imprimatur which the act of recog- 
nition entails. 

In a word, the decision before our Gov- 
ernment, which alone has all the informa- 
tion on which a decision can be based, is 
not a question of Realpolitik, of hard or 
soft policy toward a small group of men 
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that has usurped power over a vast terri- 
tory. It is not a question of economic or 
political convenience. It is a grave judicial 
decision which will give absolution, so to 
speak, to this particular regime for past 
actions; it will proclaim to our Nato and 
Seato allies, and to the neutral nations 
around the world, that we have weighed 
the pros and cons of Peking and found it 
worthy of our sanction. 

Moreover, in coming to its decision our 
Government must sift all the facts it has 
from countless sources, weigh the experi- 
ence of other Governments which have 
recognized the regime at Peking and meas- 
ure the impact that our act of recognition 
will have on our allies of Nato and Seato, 
including the legally constituted Govern- 
ment of China presently on Taiwan. 

Now, from all that I, an old State De- 
partment hand, can gather from persons 
who have no ax to grind and who should 
be well informed, the available facts do 
not justify the policy makers of our Gov- 
ernment in believing that the Peking re- 
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gime can offer any of the most minimum 
assurances of permanent stability, orderly 
government in the sense in which it is 
known in the West, or protection of the 
persons and property of foreign nationals. 

The experiences of Governments that 
recognized this regime with indecent haste 
have been dolorous, and not even the most 
elementary courtesies that are to be ex- 
pected between civilized nations have been 
observed. 

The desertion of one of our allies, which 
the act of recognition of the Peking regime 
would entail, with its corollary of the ad- 
mission of Peking to the United Nations 
would shake the confidence of our other 
allies, in the West and above all in the East, 
in our plighted word and our moral im- 
peccability. “Perfidious” is an epithet that 
has been applied from time to time to other 
powers which shall be nameless; they have 
been guided more by immediate interest 
than by the standards which are supposed 
to guide men and nations. I pray that our 
country will not fall lightly into this cate- 
gory, or yield one inch of its honor in the 
faint expectation of some material gain. 

In conclusion, I agree with Mr. Cohen 
that the “China question” needs careful 
thought in the Catholic press and in the 
American press generally. But in our think- 


History: Methods and I nterpretation 


WILLIAM LEO LUCEY, S.J. 


A real understanding of history begins with the first ap- 
preciation of the historical method. A knowledge of the 
methods and some practical application of them will 
richly reward the student; a love for truth, a method of 


study, a habit of accuracy, a sense of proportion, a bal- 
anced judgment in the face of current problems are a few 
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ing let us not lose sight for an instant of 
the fundamental fact that the struggle in 
which we are engaged with the Marxist 
revolution is, as Edmund Burke said of the 
Coalition’s struggle with the French Ja- 
cobins over 150 years ago, essentially a 
religious conflict between wholly irrecon- 
cilable forces. I had the privilege of hear- 
ing the late Pope Pius XII describe that 
conflict as a battle which has been prepar- 
ing for centuries between Christian civili- 
zation and the Godless who wish to under- 
mine, overwhelm and destroy it. 

RoBERT PELL 
New York, N. Y. 


Foreign Languages Early 


Eprror: Fr. Schiffner’s report (Am. 12/20- 
27) on Gonzaga University’s project of 
teaching French, Spanish and German to 
elementary school children in Spokane in- 
terested me because the Modern Language 
Department of John Carroll University 
recently made a beginning in this promis- 
ing field by arranging for one of its mem- 
bers to teach French in a parochial ele- 
mentary school. 

Our Cleveland public school system has 
been teaching languages in the grades for 
86 years and staffs a summer Demonstra- 
tion School at Western Reserve University 
in which several hundred children from 
Greater Cleveland schools of all kinds are 
enrolled. Copies of their excellent Course of 
Study—French—in the Elementary School, 
Grades 1-6, Part One (126 mimeo’d pages, 
$Z) are available from the Supervisor of 
Foreign Languages, Cleveland Board of 
Education, 1380 East 6th Street, Cleveland 
14, Ohio. 

Dovucatp B. MAacEACHEN 
John Carroll University 
Cleveland, Ohio 


For More Librarians 


Eprror: I would like to add a fervent amen 
to Sister Angela’s remarks on the need for 
additional workers in the library profession 
(Am. 1/3). As she indicates, this is a fertile 
but sadly neglected field for missionary 
endeavor. 

It is unfortunately true that the word 
“librarian” conjures up visions of a desic- 
cated old maid such as the one in A Tree 
Grows in Brooklyn whose sole purpose is to 
prevent the books on the shelves from be- 
coming disorganized and who effectively 
kills all desire for self-expansion in the 
world of learning. 

Dealing primarily with “people and 
books” is the heart of library work and the 
fundamental source of its deep satisfaction 
as a way of life. Because library work is so 
varied and diversified it is now possible 
for any one engaged in the profession to 
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emphasize whatever aspect is best suited 
to his own tastes or personality. The scholar 
can labor in the rarefied atmosphere of rare 
books or manuscripts and the gregarious 
soul can express himself in the area of adult 
education. 

Make no mistake about it, the library 
profession offers both challenges and re- 
wards that cannot be duplicated in any 
other career. It is frustrating to realize that 
you will never finish the reading necessary 
to render the best possible service to your 
patrons, but it is stimulating to meet new 
people, new questions and new demands on 
your accumulated skills almost daily. 

The opportunities for good work exist 
in abundance. All that is lacking are the 
willing workers who will seize them. 

WituiaM T. Casey 
Boston Public Library 
Charlestown, Mass. 


Fr. Boyle and Those Books 


Eprror: As a Catholic college student, I 
want to add a firm amen to Fr. Robert 
Boyle’s article, “Teaching “Dirty’ Books in 
College” (Am. 12/13/58). 

There are many students, particularly in 
my field (English) but not limited to it, 
who feel the lack of guidance in reading 
such authors as Graham Greene and James 
Joyce. Will it not be important for us, 
especially as Catholic college graduates, to 
be able to discuss these works with others 
intelligently, seeing good as well as bad 
points, rather than to be dismissed as the 
“typical products” of Catholic education— 
ill-informed and prejudiced? Is it not better 
to read writers such as Joyce now, when we 
can be guided in evaluating them, than to 
read them later with perhaps a misguided 
feeling of guilt and the danger of mis- 
interpretation? 

Father Boyle’s distinction between porno- 
graphic literature and literature such as 
Graham Greene’s is well drawn. Father is 
not actually advocating the teaching of 
“dirty” books, as the eye-catching title 
implies. What he is advocating, and rightly 
so, I think, is the teaching of the works of 
contemporary artists who have expressed 
a vision of reality which it is imperative 
that the liberal arts student understand if he 
is to be truly named a liberal arts student. 

Puytuis GRAHAM 
Marymount College 
Tarrytown, New York 


For Lay Missionaries 


Eprror: Sincere thanks to you for the edi- 
torial, “Wanted: Lay Missionaries” (Am. 
1/17). Since the movement is in its pioneer 
stages, there is much to be done to make 
its aims and program known to the Ameri- 
can Catholic public. Thank you very much, 





therefore, for bringing it to the attention 
of your readers in such a forceful way. We 
have already begun to receive inquiries, 
and I am sure it will do much good. 

Dotores E. Brien 
Brooklyn, N. Y. Director, The Grail 
Epiror: In the editorial, “Wanted: Lay 
Missionaries,” the word “young” appears 
seven times. Why? 

A run through my file of America dis- 
closed an appeal for older volunteers to aid 
in this work (3/5/55). Agnese Dunne, a 
Fulbright instructor in Cairo at the time, 
wrote of the Presbyterian-operated Ameri- 
car Mission School for Girls in Cairo which 
included retired American teachers on its 
faculty. She pointed out that, thanks to ad- 
vances in modern medicine and thanks to 
the archaic system of compulsory retirement 
still quite common, many professional peo- 
ple, particularly teachers, must give up their 
work though they may still have years of 
mental and physical health ahead of them. 

Why are we not as wise as the Presby- 
terians? Certainly we all hope many young 
lay Catholics will offer a year or more of 
their lives as missionary auxiliaries. Why 
not appeal also to trained, experienced, 
mature people who have the added advan- 
tage of being self-supporting, due to Social 
Security and a modest pension? 

F. M. ABBOTT, M.D. 
Milwaukee, Wis. 


Mary and Ecumenism 


Eprror: As a convert from Protestantism 
and a seminarian in an order that is cer- 
tainly Marian, I read with great interest 
Fr. Cranny’s article, “Our Lady and Ecu- 
menism” (Am. 1/3). 

I will freely attest to the fact that Mari- 
ology does seem to pose a most difficult 
stumbling block for those who look to the 
Church with any degree of interest. 

However, there is an awakening interest 
in the Mother of God among Protestants. 
For both among conservative and liberal 
groups there is a realization that diversity 
is introducing a fatal decay to non-Catholic 
Christianity and that unity alone will arrest 
the fast advance of this danger. 

Now more than ever Catholics must 
cease apologizing for the rightful position 
Mary holds in the liturgy and doctrine of 
the Church. They must rather inform them- 
selves of the clear explanations of this posi- 
tion and ready themselves to explain it at 
any approach from our separated brothers. 

Please, more articles of this type by 
priests of Fr. Cranny’s caliber and less ur 
realistic articles such as that on “Teaching 
‘Dirty’ Books” (Am. 12/13). 

Donan E. Scott 
St. Mary’s Minor Seminary 
Peterborough, N. H. 
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Current Comment 





2ist Party Congress 


The last party congress of the Soviet 
Union, held in 1956, will be remem- 
bered as the time when Premier Khrush- 
chev debunked the Stalin legend. 

Once again, on Jan. 27, the hierarchs 
of world communism swarmed to Mos- 
cow for a party caucus. The Kremlin 
rocked and rolled as some 1,260 voting 
delegates cheered the great Seven- 
Year Plan that is supposed to bring 
Soviet production up to parity with 
the West. This time Khrushchev was 
“tall in the saddle,” riding herd so 
surely on his dogies that Western 
journalists were invited to watch the 
rodeo. 

As we went to press, the Premier had 
just keynoted the congress with a seven- 
hour “talkathon,” mercifully interrupted 
by a 20-minute samovar break. Mrs. 
Khrushchev sat modestly in a gallery 
while her Nikita stood downstage in 
his finest hour. 

Mr. Khrushchev’s speech had some- 
thing for everybody and touched all 
the bases. He ran from defense of the 
Arabs to assault on Adenauer. He cited 
statistics on vodka and castigated anti- 
party villains. He saw eye-to-eye with 
Mao but had a withering glance for 
Tito. A gold dove of peace fluttered 
on his lapel even as the old magician 
waved his ICBM wand over the war- 
lords of imperialism. 

One thing Mr. Khrushchev did not 
do. He gave no sign of softening his 
demands on Berlin, no hint that he will 
send his minions home with hot water 
bottles to thaw the Cold War. 

As Mr. Nixon has said, if there is 
no thaw “we will all be eventually 
frozen in the ice so hard that only a 
nuclear bomb will break it.” 


Storm in the Philippines 


Is the Philippine Republic drifting 
away from its close postwar relation- 
ship with the United States? Signs 
pointed in that direction last Decem- 
ber when President Carlos P. Garcia 
took off on a series of state visits to 
Japan and Southeast Asia in search of 
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closer economic and political ties with 
his country’s Asian neighbors. Mr. Gar- 
cia then spoke of a new emphasis in 
Philippine foreign policy. Meanwhile 
this apparent drift has developed into 
a diplomatic war of nerves between 
Washington and Manila serious enough 
to bring U. S. Ambassador Charles E. 
Bohlen home for consultation. 

Resentment over U. S. policy toward 
the Philippines has been building up 
in the islands for at least five years. 
As the Filipinos see it, their chief cause 
for complaint lies in inadequate U. S. 
economic aid. Sen. Claro M. Recto, gad- 
fly of every pro-American Administra- 
tion the Philippines has had since inde- 
pendence, is now calling for dealings 
with the Communist bloc. Manila news- 
papers, pointing out the success en- 
joyed by the neutralist nations in play- 
ing both ends against the middle, have 
taken up the Recto refrain. 

In all fairness it must be stated that 
Manila’s case is not open-and-shut. Our 
economic aid has been rightly made 
contingent on President Garcia’s efforts 
to clean up graft and corruption in its 
administration. In a recent appeal to 
his people Mr. Garcia at least implied 
the validity of the U. S. stand. 

All things considered, however, it 
would be a tragedy if current frictions 
were allowed to develop into anti- 
Americanism. Given the historical ties 
that bind the United States to the 
Philippines, both countries would have 
much to lose should they veer apart. 


Right to Work in Italy 


A series of dramatic events in the 
lovely Tuscan city of Florence comes 
as a graphic reminder that, unlike most 
Western countries, Italy continues to 
suffer from the prewar scourge of un- 
employment. On receiving notice that 
980 of the 1,900 employees of the 
Galileo Company, maker of precision 
instruments, were to be laid off for lack 
of orders, 400 workers occupied the 
plant and started a sitdown strike. They 
charged that the company management 
was violating Article 4 of the Italian 
Constitution, which “recognizes the 


right of all citizens to work” and 
charges the Government with the duty 
of promoting “conditions that render 
this right effective.” 

The sitdown strike won the immedi- 
ate sympathy and support of thousands 
of Florentines, who collected money 
for the strikers and brought food to the 
factory. The Archbishop of Florence, 
Elia Cardinal dalla Costa, was quoted 
as saying: 

Whoever is not disposed to sub- 

ject the use of his own goods in a 

reasonable manner to the common 

good hampers the affirmation of 
the fundamental and Christian 
values. 


A compromise solution of the dispute 
—whereby only 550 workers would be 
laid off—was rejected by the strikers. 
The workers insisted that enough orders 
were on hand to keep the factory fully 
occupied for six months, and that man- 
agement ought to use the interval to 
secure new orders. According to the 
Rome Radio several priests were min- 
istering to the spiritual needs of the 
men prior to the eviction of the strikers 
by the police on Jan. 27. 


Dialectical Rocketry 


Russian rockets, it seems, are differ- 
ent. Besides counting cosmic rays, they 
engage in theological research. Such is 
the theme of an Associated Press release 
from London, Jan. 22. 

Recently Y. T. Fadeyev, an editor of 
the atheistic journal Science and Life, 
talked on the Moscow radio. Among 
the other dialectical gems he exhibited 
shone this orient pearl: 


If supernatural beings really ex- 
isted they would long since have 
been detected by powerful means 
of scientific research. The fact that’ 
satellites and rockets have not de- 
tected the All-Highest, angels and 
so on, bears testimony against re- 
ligious convictions and strengthens 


disbelief in God. 

This reads like the atheistic clap- 
trap that beguiled wooly-headed sopho- 
mores at the turn of the century. Re- 
member the honest anatomist who dis- 
sected cadavers down to the last nerve 
ending? His patient scalpel never 
scratched a soul. Ergo... . 

We are aware, of course, that the 
Marxist doctors will try any remedy to 
make poor Ivan withdraw from his ad- 
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diction to religion, the opium of the 
people. But Mr. Fadeyev’s bit of medi- 
cation is crude, even by the standards 
of the pharmacopoeia of materialism. 
If this discredited sort of nonsense is 
the most persuasive kind of argument 
the Kremlin can find in its battle against 
the revival of religious feelings in the 
USSR, Marxism has already lost the 
fight. 


The Church-Young and Old 


The ecumenical council that Pope 
John XXIII is to convoke late this year 
or early in 1960 will vividly dramatize 
the international, interracial and time- 





less character of the Church of Christ. 
We “born” Catholics fail at times, due 
to custom or familiarity, in appreciation 
of our ancestral heritage. Sensitive 
minds outside the Church often see the 
Church more clearly than we do. 

Dorothy Thompson, in a recent issue 
of The Ladies’ Home journal, tenderly 
recalls her meeting with the late Pope 
Pius XII. However, her feelings with 
regard to the Church and the papacy 
are not traced solely to the personality 
of the late Holy Father. It is “the august 
nature of the institution itself, ever re- 
newed, growing again from the ashes,” 
that impresses her: 

We have seen the orderly processes 


by which the oldest establishment 
in the Western world goes on, and 
on and on. We have beheld the 
continuity of the Church of Christ. 
This in itself, for those without or 
within the actual structure—that is, 
for non-Catholics as well as for 
Catholics—has humbled the secular 
pride of our lives. 


Non-Catholics are often moved by 
the Church’s youthfulness. Miss Thomp- 
son catches sight of this paradox in 77- 
year-old John XXIII, who “seems to 
want to administer, to be practical and 
to travel—all of which are volitions of 
the young.” 

Like our present Holy Father, the 
Church of Christ is at once young and 











HEN WE THRUST a Satellite into orbit, the big 

V V gravitational tug of the earth is the obstacle 
to overcome: it takes half a ton of fuel and 
framework on the ground to hike a pound of pay- 
load into the sky. Moreover, the satellite is a 
dumb wanderer in space unless it flashes signals 
back to earth, signals that are usually powered 
by heavy batteries. In recent years we have been 
most successful in scaling down electronic equip- 
ment; we squeeze more and more information 


out of ever tinier circuits. But batteries have re-. 


mained the Achilles’ heel of the orbiters. We 
waste huge amounts of fuel flinging batteries into 
space, and then they prove unreliable and short- 
lived. Atlas fell silent after 18 days; the Soviet 
planetoid came down with cosmic laryngitis after 
sixty hours. 

Recently, however, the Atomic Energy Com- 
mission announced a breakthrough in the battery 
problem. On January 16 it unveiled SNAP III, a 
“radio-isotope-fueled thermoelectric generator.” 
The groundlings will be content to call it an 
atomic battery. This device, somewhere in size 
between a derby and a can of vacuum-packed 
coffee, made its public debut in the White House 
as a “proof of principle” gadget. It ran through 
its modest routine as a prototype by spinning a 
small propeller on the President’s desk. 

The basic principle behind the atomic battery 
is something many readers have seen dramatized 
in physics class. The teacher joined copper leads 
to the ends of an iron wire. One junction was 
dunked in ice water. When the lecturer heated 
the other with a Bunsen bumer, a galvanometer 
needle jumped, thus proving the passage of a 
“thermoelectric current” through the circuit. 

The magic of the new development lies in this: 
the old physical principle just described has been 
wedded to the heat-producing capacity of certain 
radioactive elements, to give us a power package 


SNAP IfI—New Atomic Battery 





that is light, dependable and long-lived. This is 
enough to give any space engineer happy 
dreams. 

The heart of the prototype atomic battery is a 
tiny pellet of fiercely radioactive polonium 210 
(not to be confused with plutonium 238, one of 
the atomic bomb ingredients ). When this deadly 
pill is properly shielded, it heats the junctions of 
a ring of metallic rods to a temperature of sev- 
eral hundred degrees. The result: a constant 
stream of electricity runs out of the rim of the 
instrument—enough to operate satellite equip- 
ment, not to speak of more mundane applica- 
tions. Since it takes polonium 210 several months 
to lose half of its radioactive kick, it is evident 
that the new battery, which has no moving parts, 
can deliver a steady current for a fairly long 
time. According to the AEC, the battery also 
works with a relatively high measure of effi- 
ciency. 

News accounts stressed the fantastic cost of a 
pinhead chunk of polonium 210. However, in 
later models the polonium can be replaced by 
waste products of atomic reactors, such as cerium 
144. These will not only be cheaper by far, but 
also some of them will generate sizable currents 
for even longer periods than polonium. Yet even 
the first model can in nine months deliver a 
quantity of electricity greater than that produced 
by almost three hundred times its weight in con- 
ventional batteries. If Atlas I had boasted a pair 
of these marathon power plants, it could have 
out-talked Mikoyan as a long-playing satellite! 

We will hear more about the “Flying Thermo- 
pile.” Still in its infancy, it is the most promising 
satellite power supply of the immediate future. 
Clusters of the new atomic batteries may provide 
the power needed to send recognizable signals 
back from the vicinity of Venus and Mars. 

L. C. McHucu 
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old. This the ecumenical council will 
demonstrate with immense force. 
Nicaea in 325, then Ephesus, Chalce- 
don, Constantinople, Lyons, Vienne and 
Trent, all will be reborn in memory 
as bishops of every clime and color 
come together in Rome to reopen, after 
90 years, the Council of the Vatican. 
Only the very young and the very old 
can refuse to be hurried as time goes 
“on, and on and on.” 


Crackdown on Slumlords 


Headlines in the New York papers 
have been more than usually concerned 
of late with news that city and State 
authorities are determined to do some- 
thing about inhuman living conditions 
in slum or near-slum areas. Nine times 
out of ten it is the cruel rapacity of the 
slumlords that forces people to exist in 
dangerous, underheated, unsanitary 
quarters. The press is rightly applaud- 
ing the apparent determination of au- 
thorities to bring such persons to jus- 
tice. 

Palm-greasing and rake-off have for 
years blocked efforts to clear up this 
brutal situation. No one is naive enough 
to question this. Moreover, this prob- 
lem is not peculiar to New York. To a 
greater or less degree it plagues all 
urban centers and calls for immediate 
and severe measures wherever it exists. 

If the picture is brightening in New 
York, the improvement is due in no 
small measure to the devoted service of 
the recently retired State Commissioner 
of Housing Joseph P. McMurray. One 
of Mr. McMurray’s achievements can 
be studied in A Primer about Slums and 
Urban Renewal (New York State Divi- 
sion of Housing, 270 Broadway, New 
York 7, N. Y., 25¢). This masterly 
analysis is of practical interest to any- 
one concerned with a festering social 
problem. 

May all success attend the efforts 
of Mr. McMurray’s successor, James 
William Gaynor, who now has the job 
of continuing and expanding the drive 
to provide decent homes for low-income 
and middle-income families. 


Protestants and Red China 


The World Order Study Conference 
sponsored by the National Council of 
Churches of Christ in the U. S. A. may 
have done the Protestant community in 
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this country a grave disservice. Meet- 
ing in Cleveland last Nov. 21 (Am., 
12/6/58, p. 303; 12/20-27/58, p. 367), 
this group went on record as favoring 
the recognition of Red China and the 
seating of its delegates in the UN. 
Since the National Council represents 
27 Protestant bodies, the impression 
was created that American Protestant- 
ism by and large favored a less stringent 
U. S. policy toward Red China. 

It now appears that the study-con- 
ference findings do not represent the 
mind of the vast majority of Protestant 
clergymen. A poll of them, conducted 
under the auspices of the Committee 
of One Million, by five Protestant lead- 
ers, including the noted Dr. Daniel A. 
Poling, showed the following results: 
of 8,572 replies, 7,437 registered oppo- 
sition both to recognition of Red China 
and to its admission to the UN; 963 
approved one or both these steps; 172 
expressed no opinion or were unde- 
cided. As the Committee of One Mil- 
lion observed: 

The poll has justified our be- 
lief that the American Protestant 
community is firmly opposed to 
any steps which would build the 
power or prestige of Communist 
China to the detriment of our na- 
tional security and of freedom 
throughout the world. 

Apparently the Cleveland conference 
delegates were speaking for themselves 
and not for the religious bodies they 
were said to represent. 


Farm Crisis 


When the Secretary of Agriculture 
calls the farm price-support program an 
intolerably expensive flop, as he did on 
Jan. 23 before the National Industrial 
Conference Board in Manhattan, the 
chorus of dissenting voices is not as 
full-throated as it used to be. It’s hard 
to quarrel with facts, and the facts 
which Secretary Ezra Taft Benson 
marshals to support his opinion are 
formidable. 

This fiscal year the U. S. Department 
of Agriculture will lay out $7.3 billion, 
and $5 billion of this will go to sup- 
port farm prices and income. At the end 
of the year, the Government will have 
on its hands $9 billion of surplus farm 
commodities, with the storage and in- 
terest costs on this mountainous pile of 
food running at the rate of a billion 
dollars a year. Included in this surplus 


will be 1.5 million bushels of wheat— 
enough to supply normal domestic 
needs for two and one-half years—and 
the outlay for this alone comes to $3.5 
billion. 

It seems obvious, then, as the Nation- 
al Catholic Rural Life Conference 
stated on Jan. 17, that a new farm pol- 
icy is urgently needed. Price supports 
can be continued only if the most rigid 
kinds of production controls are strictly 
enforced; but this is a negative policy 
that can only scandalize a hungry 
world. On the other hand, a return to 
the free market, as Mr. Benson advo- 
cates, would impose unjust burdens on 
farmers and_ strengthen the trend 
toward large-scale corporate farming. 
The NCRLC would like to try some 
combination of market prices and direct 
subsidies, which would encourage con- 
sumption through low prices and at 
the same time give farmers a fair re- 
turn on their labor. We hope that this 
approach makes as much sense _ to 
Congress as it does to us. 


“Buying American” Again 


As we have noted before, the “Buy 
American” Act is just about as anom- 
alous and outdated a Jaw as one can find 
anywhere on the Federal books. 

Passed during the great 1929 depres- 
sion to cushion unemployment, this 
law gave our manufacturers a big ad- 
vantage in bidding against foreign com- 
petitors for U. S. Government con- 
tracts. As the law stands now, it directs 
Government agencies to give preference 
to U. S. manufacturers unless foreign 
bids are “substantially” lower. A “sub- 
stantially” lower bid is one that is 6 to 
10 per cent under the figure quoted by 
U. S. firms, and this percentage applies 
after, not before, payment of import 
duties. Furthermore, if U. S. firms are 
in industries hit by unemployment, the 
foreign bids must be 12 per cent lower 
to have any chance. Finally, where na- 
tional defense is involved, foreign bids 
must be rejected no matter how low 
they are. 

At a time when Washington is lectur- 
ing the world on the advantages of freer 
trade and extolling “trade, not aid,” the 
“Buy American” Act is economic non- 
sense. This was emphasized again only 
a few weeks ago when a low British 
bid on a couple of turbines for a Fed- 
eral dam in Arkansas, which would have 
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saved taxpayers $300,000, was rejected 
on national security grounds. Our Brit- 
ish allies are taking no pains to conceal 
their frustration and anger, nor do we 
think they should. The law as it stands 
openly conflicts with U. S. foreign pol- 
icy. It ought to be amended as quickly 
as possible. 


Lent is Coming 


Mardi Gras followed by gray ashes 
in the morning: Shrove Tuesday and 
Ash Wednesday come around again to 
mark the beginning of Lent. 

We need no reminder that a little 
gaiety is good for the psyche, though 


some may have to be told where to 
draw the line between fair and foul 
in the pre-Lenten games. All of us, 
however, can profitably do some re- 
flecting on the meaning of Lent itself. 

The prophets and the psalmists poked 
fun at the man who would carve a god 
for himself out of a piece of wood. But 
is there anything more ridiculous than 
the man who tries to make a god out 
of himself? Eventually, too, the self- 
made deity must become terribly lonely, 
because eventually it is only “I,” “I,” 
“T’—and where in such an ambiance 
is there place for everyone else? Every 
year with the coming of Lent we are 
reminded—if we had forgotten—that we 


are not God: “Remember, man, tha 
thou art dust and unto dust thou sha 
return.” 

It is a time of fasting and penane 
to prepare the individual Christian an 
the Church for Easter. It is a season g 
sorrowful mist, but its pain and deat 
have the marrow-filling fruitfulness ¢ 
preparation for the Resurrection, W, 
are not destined to Lenten dust forey 
Our Saviour’s rising from the d 


destroyed the power of death over ug 


Lenten pain and penance, therefore 
are not ends in themselves. This solemn 
purple season is only a prelude to the 
golden dawn of new life in Christ at 
Easter. 


—A Military Elite? 





We CoMMANDER John Gellner, RCAF 
(Ret.), has won the 1958 Marine Corps 
Association Prize Essay Contest with an essay 
that is likely to cause considerable repercussions. 

The essay was published in the January, 1959 
Marine Corps Gazette under the title “An Ethos 
for the Professional Soldier of Today.” 

“The fighting man of today,” states Wing Com- 
mander Gellner, “is typified by the member of 
the B-47 crew, with his well-nigh encyclopedic 
knowledge. . . . In social terms this means that 
we are transported back some 200 years to the 
times when the defense of the community and 
the enforcement of its political objectives was 
left to a comparatively small social group, the 
warrior class. The requirement for such a war- 
rior class clearly exists today.” 

“The words ‘citizen in uniform, ” Wing Com- 
mander Gellner declares, “certainly horrify 
thoughtful soldiers in other countries.” He goes 
on to make it plain they also horrify him. 

The new officer class, as described by Wing 
Commander Gellner, will be characterized by 
“the separateness of the officers’ class, and in gen- 
eral of the professional military class, from the 
broader community.” 

“In modern times,” Gellner continues, “these 
characteristics have been conspicuously present 
in the code of the German, ard in the bushido of 
the Japanese officer corps. . . . Whether we like 
it or not, the professional soldier in the nuclear 
age will have to be tailored to that pattern.” 

Geliner’s charge that the citizen soldier has 
traditionally lacked competence and martial 
spirit will not sit well with Marine Corps Re- 
servists, whose fighting ability and _ sacrifices 





Mr. KENneEpy’s articles have appeared in Air 
Force, Army, Flying and other military and com- 
mercial publications. 


made possible the outstanding Marine Corps con- 
tribution in Korea. Nor will Gellner’s assertion 
that regular troops have always “fought alone” 
at the outset of hostilities ring quite true to the 
National Guard units that fought at Bataan. 

As to what happens if his band of heroes are 
all killed off while the mass citizen armed forces 
of the Soviet Union retain the ability to act, Gell- 
ner is conspicuously silent. 

“An Ethos for the Professional Soldier” is im- 
portant in that it expresses an attitude that has 
always existed in greater or lesser degree in pro- 
fessional military organizations and which, to 
judge from some recent articles in the military 
press and from the reaction to certain unsavory 
training incidents, exists today in the minds of 
some of our own professionals. 

The desire to be placed on a pedestal, while 
still alive, and to receive the homage of one’s 
fellow men waxes strong. Then, too, the neces- 
sity of dealing with free men and their repre- 
sentatives and with citizens in uniform whose in- 
telligence and native ability sometimes exceeds 
one’s own has proved a greater burden than some 
professionals could bear. The Prussian Junkers 
and the Japanese bushido caste were afflicted 
with both these quirks. The point of the matter 
is that we fought two long and bloody world 
wars to stamp out all that Junkerdom and bu- 
shido stood for. Are we now to nurture them? 

During the Pentagon reorganization hearings 
last year both the President and the military 
chiefs insisted that there could never be an 
American military class, nor the tyranny such a 
class inevitably produces. While we are observ- 
ing the workings of the new reorganization, and 
before we decide to centralize still more military 
power in the Pentagon, we might do well to re- 
flect on Wing Commander Gellner’s article. 

WiLuiaM V. KENNEDY 
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Washington Front 


Are You a Single-Issue Independent? 


HE SINGLE-ISSUE INDEPENDENT is a man to be reckoned 

with in democratic politics. Twice in the past two 
weeks we have seen the effects of his power in Con- 
gress. The refusal of the House leadership to support 
James Roosevelt’s effort to abolish the Un-American 
Activities Committee and the rush of Republicans and 
Democrats to introduce civil-rights legislation were both 
tributes to his power. 

The single-issue independent is no ordinary inde- 
pendent floating freely between the two parties. Fre- 
quently he is active in one party, but he will mobilize 
all his energies against anyone in either party who fails 
to take a “satisfactory” position on the one issue that is 
important to him. He never questions the rest of his 
party's program. 

Democratic voters in New York City’s Harlem and in 
Mississippis Tupelo find the issue of civil rights so im- 
portant that they will break ranks to oppose candidates 
who differ with their stand. Harlem voters split the 
Democratic ticket against Stevenson in 1956 because he 
gave too little support to civil rights. Tupelo voters split 
it against him because he supported civil rights too ar- 
dently. 

Texans voted for Eisenhower in 1952 because Ike was 
“right” on tidelands oil. Wisconsin Republican farmers 


On All Horizons 


voted Democratic in 1958 because Benson’s farm pro- 
gram was “wrong.” 

The single-issue independent for civil rights is power- 
ful because both parties need support from Chicago’s 
South Side and from Harlem if they want to capture the 
big electoral vote of Illinois and New York in 1960. 
Those 72 votes, when added to the electoral vote of 
other Northern States where civil rights are an impor- 
tant issue, will go a long way toward putting one party's 
candidate in the White House instead of his rival. 

Congressmen, convention delegates and Presidential 
candidates all know the strength of the civil-rights in- 
dependents. By contrast, no one seems to know how 
many citizens would oppose a Congressman who voted 
to halt the operation of the Un-American Activities 
Committee. Because no one knows the number of these 
voters, very few Congressmen have ever been willing to 
support any of the moves to reduce the committee's 
power. 

During the past ten days a dozen congressional aides 
have said to me: “My Congressman may not agree with 
the Un-American Activities Committee, but he just can’t 
afford to oppose it.” 

“He just can’t afford to” is another way of saying that 
the Congressman doesn’t know, and can’t, or doesn’t 
want to find out whether one vote or a thousand votes 
will be cast against him if he opposes the committee 
which symbolizes anti-communism to many Americans. 

Congressmen and politicians in convention ignore the 
single-issue boys at their peril. The penalty for mis- 
judging the strength of dedicated independents can be 
political disaster. Howarp PENNIMAN 


Aloysius Cardinal Stepinac. A pontifi- 
cal Mass celebrated by Most Rev. 
Edward F. Hoban will feature the reli- 





gious part of an occasion whose pur- 


PITTSBURGH’S BISHOP. The Holy 
Father has named Most Rev. John J. 
Wright, of Worcester, to be the new 
Bishop of Pittsburgh. Bishop Wright, 
who succeeds Most Rev. John F. Dear- 
den, now Archbishop of Detroit, has 
been a contributor to AMERICA and is 
a well-known lecturer and scholar. 


BSUMMER SESSION. The 1959 
workshop program of The Catholic 
University of America in six fields of 
education will be conducted June 12- 
23. Address Director of Workshops at 
the university, Washington 17, D. C. 


b>SOUTH PACIFIC HOPE. Dramatic 
South Vietnam, one of the bright spots 
in Southeast Asia, recently witnessed 
the foundation of a seminary. English- 
language books will be welcomed by 
Rev. Joseph Ruiz, S.J., Séminaire Pon- 
tifical, B.P. 36, Dalat, South Vietnam. 
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pGUNSMOKE LAND. Statistics re- 
leased by Church officials indicate that 
in 1958 there were 25,990 Catholics 
in the diocese of Dodge City, Kan. In 
the 28 counties of the diocese, the total 
population is 197,768. 


p> HANDBOOKS. The 1959 National 
Catholic Almanac, distributed this year 
for the first time by Doubleday, in- 
cludes the events of the papal corona- 
tion (cloth, $2.75; paper, $2.25). ... 
The 18th edition of Mueller’s Hand- 
book of Ceremonies, revised by Adam 
C. Ellis, S.J., comments on liturgical 
changes introduced by Roman decrees 
of 1957-58 (B. Herder, St. Louis. 
$6.50). 


p> STEPINAC DAY. Croatian religious, 
patriotic, professional and fraternal or- 
ganizations will unite in Cleveland, 
May 3, in a varied program honoring 


pose is to acquaint the American pub- 
lic with the heroic Cardinal’s services 
to his Church and people. 


B DIVISIVE CATHOLIC NAMES. 
During a recent ice and sleet storm, 
St. Louis radio broadcasters had to re- 
port public and parochial school clos- 
ings. According to the St. Louis Review, 
these names were heard over the air: 
St. Thomasa Keenis, Philippine du 
Kane and Louis the Merry Ack. 


p> OKINAWAN PEN PALS. Each year 
there are 60 or more natives of the 
Ryukyu Islands studying in this coun- 
try. Since 1952 Capuchin clerics at 
Mary Immaculate Friary, Garrison, 
N. Y., have corresponded with them 
and remailed to them copies of 
America. The clerics seek readers 
willing to remail their own copies. 
R.A.G. 
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Editorials 








“From the Whole Inhabited World” 


HERE HAVE BEEN Only 20 ecumenical, or general, 
& Reema since apostolic times. Prior to the Vatican 
Council of 1869-70 there had not been such a solemn 
convocation of all the bishops since the Council of Trent 
closed in 1563. The importance of councils may be 
fairly measured by their rarity. Each of them has 
marked a stage in the dogmatic and disciplinary history 
of the universal Church. In such a perspective it is no 
wonder that the entire Christian world—we use that 
term to include also those communities not in union 
with the See of Peter—has been profoundly moved by 
the unexpected announcement on January 25 that Pope 
John XXIII intends to summon a general council. We 
are on the verge of historic events in the life of the 
Church of Christ. 

According to the Vatican press-office statement, the 
summoning of the council is intended in particular as 
“an invitation to the separated communities in quest of 
unity, to which end so many hearts aspire in so many 
parts of the earth.” Thus, the note of unity that has 
sounded so distinctly from the first days of the new 
pontificate will recur ever more loudly in the months 
and years to come. AMERICA headed its own editorial on 
the Pope’s Christmas address with this salute: “John 
XXIII—Pope of Church Unity.” The editorial (Am. 
1/10, p. 420) said that “the new Pope feels, perhaps, 
that Church unity may, in God’s providence, be the 
special mission of his pontificate.” This was a safe con- 
jecture at that time. But there was as yet no hint that 
the Pope had in mind anything so momentous as a 
world-wide council dedicated to Church reunion. 

What is it that makes an ecumenical council, and 
this one in particular, so significant and important? 
Some may wonder why the Pope himself, in the pleni- 
tude of his supreme authority, cannot simply on his own 


make any decision that a council may make. He can, of 
course. But in reality there are some areas of action in 
which no pontiff would normally take broad initiatives 
without seeking, in the most solemn and formal manner, 
the collective judgment of his brethren in the apostolic 
college. Moreover, a general council enjoys enormous 
prestige and authority in its own right. On the par- 
ticular question of unity the council’s role is unique. Its 
very designation bespeaks the universal, or ecumenical, 
nature of the Church, which all Christians worthy of 
the name wish to see manifested in more and more 
palpable form. 

The prospect of a world-wide council is therefore 
likely to stimulate new and fresh outlooks on the part 
of Catholics and non-Catholic Christians alike. If, at this 
moment, the barriers to unity seem as formidable as 
ever, at least the convoking of such a high authority 
arouses legitimate hopes in the minds and hearts of all 
those who pray most sincerely “that all may be one.” 

Previous ecumenical councils have wrestled in vain 
with the problem of Christian reunion. One should not 
look for certain or quick answers. But at the very least, 
a marked clarification of points of unnecessary friction 
and misunderstanding can be achieved. In the mean- 
time, there are other problems to which the Fathers of 
the Council will conceivably address themselves. Once 
again the Church is called upon to point out the spir- 
itual and theological ills of our time and to probe those 
doctrinal and moral errors of modern society of which 
communism is a mere surface symptom. It seems that 
many months, if not years, must yet be spent in prepara- 
tion for the momentous council. Where all this will lead 
no one can say, except that the illumining and strength- 
ening power of the Holy Spirit is at work guiding minds 
and hearts to peace and unity. 


Report from Teachers College 


HEN THE HEAD Of Columbia University’s world- 
famed Teachers College speaks on education, his 
words, almost as though they formed a sort of secular 
encyclical, are likely to command wide attention. 
Thanks to a succession of greater and lesser Deweys, 
Kilpatricks and Thorndikes on its faculty—and thanks 
as well to its 100,000 alumni, strategically located in 
school systems and teacher-training institutions all over 
the world—Teachers College has for years been the 
center of the universe of public education. 
In his 1959 report released last month, “The Attack 
on American Schools,” President Hollis L. Caswell 
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makes several good points that will help sharpen im- 
portant issues in the current debate over the caliber of 
our schools. We find, however, that many sections of 
the report are extremely puzzling. 

Dr. Caswell denies that the quality of public school 
education during the past 40 years has slipped even a 
fraction. Yet, if we read him rightly, he gives full en- 
dorsement to the new emphasis on intellectual excel- 
lence and higher academic standards. Have our schools 
declined? No, he insists. “There is ample factual evi- 
dence that achievement in American schools has been 
gradually improving rather than deteriorating.” 
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Dr. Caswell resents the charge that “American 
schools are little concerned with the development of 
intellectual competence” and that they have failed to 
provide for the gifted student. The report flatly denies 
both accusations and cites as contradictory evidence 
the fact that “in our better high schools a large amount 
of high-caliber intellectual work is being done by stu- 
dents.” This, of course, is true, but no thanks are due to 
the philosophy of education long represented by Dr. 
Caswell and many of his Teachers College associates. 
If “our better schools” have not abandoned their ac- 
ademic standards for a Dewey-Kilpatrick “life-adjust- 
ment” curriculum it is because they have not been in- 
fluenced by Dr. Caswell’s books—volumes written be- 
fore it again became fashionable as it obviously is today 
to talk about “intellectual excellence” as a primary goal 
of education. 

As recently as 1950 Dr. Caswell published Curricu- 
lum Improvement in Public School Systems, which 
discusses demands for curriculum change needed to 
achieve new goals in education. There are sections de- 
voted to the need for “Greater International Under- 
standing,” “Improved Intergroup Relations,” “Increased 
Emphasis on Education for Family Life,” “Greater Un- 
derstanding of American Ideals and Love of Country,” 
“Conservation Education,” “Demand to Contribute to 
Understanding of Atomic Energy’—but not a line any- 
where demanding intellectual excellence or academic 


> « 


Economic Outlook: 


tam GENERAL TENOR Of the President’s Economic Re- 
port was already clearly indicated in his annual 
budget message. Since the budget assumed an increase 
of $9.1 billion in tax receipts over the present fiscal year, 
it was obvious that the Administration was satisfied 
with the economic recovery to date and expected it to 
continue at a consistent, though not dynamic, rate 
through the next 18 months. From a low of 126 last 
April, the Federal Reserve index of industrial produc- 
tion reached 142 in December, only three points short 
of the pre-recession high of 145 in August, 1957. The 
Gross National Product—the measure of all goods and 
services produced—was running at $453 billion during 
the final quarter of 1958. The Administration expects 
the GNP to hit $480 billion in the final quarter of 1959. 
That would be a modest increase of six per cent. 

These figures bare the essence of the quarrel between 
Mr. Eisenhower and his congressional critics. The 
critics say that the recovery is good, but not good 
enough. They accuse the President of subordinating 
the needs of the nation to fears of inflation. They want 
to shift the emphasis from “hold the line” to “full speed 
ahead.” Although the critics are talking mostly in terms 
of defense requirements and the demands of an expand- 
ing population for such services as housing, education 
and transportation, they also have in mind the tendency 
of re-employment to lag behind reviving production. 
Despite the recovery through December, they point out, 
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achievement. In this volume Dr. Caswell pinpoints “the 
principal problem” in connection with the curriculum: 
“how to make education for family life a part of general 
education for all students.” 

Writing in 1946 in the Eighth Yearbook of the John 
Dewey Society, Dr. Caswell criticized the conventional 
high school program as “poorly designed in its broad 
framework to aid youth in achieving the developmental 
tasks which are required by our society.” He urged 
that the high school curriculum be organized “around 
broad areas such as socio-civic competence, work, home 
and family life, and health.” 

Much of public education is in a sorry academic state 
precisely because so many schools have succumbed to 
these and like demands. An aroused nation is calling 
for a righting of the balance. As President Caswell has 
said in what we consider the finest passage of his 
report: 


In America, schools are to a great extent a reflec- 
tion of the hopes, aspirations and beliefs of people 
in the communities which support them... 
As soon as America begins to prize intellectual 
achievement more highly, we may rest assured that 
its cultivation will find heavier emphasis in our 
schools. 


Can we expect that this new “prizing” will be spread 
in and by President Caswell’s own house, Teachers 
College of Columbia University? 


Continued Clearing 


the country ended the year with 4.1 million unem- 
ployed, which is six per cent of the work force. If the 
recovery goes on at the gentle rate acceptable to the 
Administration, the number of jobless will remain sub- 
stantially higher than the 2.5 million that is widely ac- 
cepted as the maximum compatible with full employ- 
ment. 

In his message introducing the report, the President 
exhorted labor leaders, “in view of the great power 
lodged in their hands,” to exercise restraint in their 
wage demands. He gave the impression that if only the 
budget could be balanced and labor could be persuaded 
to keep wage increases within the limits of rising pro- 
ductivity, the problem of creeping inflation would be 
largely resolved. Asked why the President had empha- 
sized labor’s responsibility for avoiding inflation, Labor 
Secretary James P. Mitchell told a news conference on 
January 22 that Mr. Eisenhower had not intended to 
blame wages more than other factors that affect price 
increases. He suggested that the President’s remarks 
should be read in the context of the whole report. His 
explanation did nothing, of course, to mollify angry 
union leaders at AFL-CIO headquarters in Washington. 

This lively incident, which is only the most recent in 
a long series of charges and countercharges, makes 
more pressing than ever the thorough study of postwar 
inflation which Senate Majority Leader Lyndon B. 
Johnson has promised. 
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Catholic Social Doctrine and the Layman 


Ed Marciniak 


PEAKING of the Church, an historian has described 
S the present century as the “age of the layman,” 
likening it to the age of the cathedrals or the age of 
martyrs. What he meant was that all over the world, 
from Nome to Santiago, an increasing number of Cath- 
olic laymen recognize more clearly their place in Christ’s 
Mystical Body and His place in their daily lives. More 
and more, fathers and mothers, farmers and tradesmen, 
public and private officials, regard their daily work in 
the Church and in the world as a vocation. 

Nourishing this deepening sense of a vocation is the 
social doctrine of the Church. Truly, this social teaching 
is the layman’s doctrine—reminding them 
that they are, in the words of the first Pope, 
“a chosen race, a royal priesthood,” called to 
exercise their lay responsibility in the work- 
aday world. The Church’s social doctrine 
was not promulgated to guide priests in their 


FIFTY YEARS 


It is vitally important to examine these misunderstand- 
ings. Otherwise, more laymen may neglect to love and 
appreciate the social wisdom of the Church. 
Frequently it is said that if Catholic people only 
knew the Church’s social doctrine, the social problem 
would be solved. Hence laymen are admonished to read 
the encyclicals. They are told to read the addresses of 
the Holy Father and annual statements of the American 
hierarchy. But is mere knowledge enough? Today mil- 
lions of Catholics, graduates of Catholic schools, read- 
ers of the Catholic press and active members of Cath- 
olic organizations, no longer suffer from a dearth of 
knowledge. For them the question is whether 
they will or will not give the Church’s social 
teaching the respect it deserves in their daily 
lives. Will educated Catholic laymen, once 
they have come in contact with the social 
doctrine of the Church, drink it in, letting 





daily sacerdotal work. It was designed pre- 
eminently to answer the questions: “How 
would Christ act were He a banker, a baker, 
a broker or a bartender?” What meaning 
does the Gospel have for a man’s working 
life, for his school, for his neighborhood, for 
his family, for his government? 

In modern times the Church has elabo- 
rated this teaching and made it available to laymen 
through papal letters and addresses. For this guidance 
and direction many lay Catholics have proclaimed pub- 
licly their gratitude to Pope Pius XII and his predeces- 
sors. 





WHEN LAYMEN RESIST 

Regrettably, this has not always been the layman’s 
reaction. Some have actually resisted the Holy Father’s 
teaching, arguing that the Pope was meddling in mat- 
ters that were none of his business. In our country some 
laymen have publicly tried to undermine the Church’s 
teachings on interracial justice, the right of workingmen 
to organize and the need for world organization to help 
secure peace with justice. 

Such men reluctantly, if at all, acknowledge the right 
of the Holy Father to teach and lead. They misunder- 
stand not only what papal social doctrine is but also 
what place it ought to occupy in the life of a layman. 





Mr. Marciniak is associate editor and promotion 
director of Work, organ of Chicago’s Catholic Council 
on Working Life. 
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it inundate their hearts and minds? You may 
persuade men to read the papal encyclicals 
on peace and on the need of world organi- 
zation to secure international justice. Such 
reading will never guarantee wholehearted 
assent. Instead it may lead to adroit rationali- 
zations by which a Catholic layman thinks 
he can avoid supporting a world organiza- 
tion for international justice without jettisoning the 
Church’s social teaching. 

If a layman doesn’t approach the Church’s social doc- 
trine with an open mind and heart, further reading and 
study will be of little avail. The layman who approaches 
the family virtue of purity by trying to determine how 
many issues of Playboy magazine he can read without 
committing a mortal sin simply doesn’t have a Christian 
attitude toward sex. When a layman responds to teach- 
ing on the moral evil of racial segregation by calculat- 
ing the evasions possible to him, he is not deeply in 
love with Christian truth. For many an educated Cath- 
olic, it is now a question of his willingness to search the 
social doctrine to discover its meaning for his vocation 
as a Christian. Just as a Catholic layman can view the 
Ten Commandments solely as a yardstick to escape 
mortal sin and to ignore the Sermon on the Mount, so 
he can believe he grasps the Church’s social doctrine, 
following it to the letter while denying its spirit. 

Take an issue like Pius XI’s recommendation that em- 
ployes share in profits, management and ownership. The 
layman may dismiss the Holy Father’s positive recom- 
mendation as advisory and expendable—and do nothing 
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about it. On the other hand, having drunk heartily of 
the Church’s social doctrine, the layman may become 
intoxicated by its vision of man and society. He be- 
comes a man with a cause. As a Government official, an 
employer, a sales manager, a workingman or a union 
leader, he sets out to discover ways and means of 
realizing Pius XI’s ideal for employer-employe coopera- 
tion. 

In some quarters the social doctrine is distorted by 
confining it to those great encyclicals, The Condition of 
Labor by Leo XIII and Reconstructing the Social Order 
by Pius XI. This is not a small mistake. For the Church’s 
social doctrine was designed to help the layman trans- 
form all of his life. To gain the full social doctrine of 
the Church one must range through encyclicals on The 
Mystical Body of Christ, The Sacred Liturgy, Christian 
Education of Youth, Christian Marriage, The Function 
of the Church in the Modern World, the Sacred Heart 
and World Distress and many others. 

Pius XII’s letter on the Mystical Body is as pertinent 
to employer-employe relations as is Pius XI’s Recon- 
structing the Social Order. Both are needed to appraise 
the mind of Christ in the 20th century. 


QUESTIONS THE LAYMAN MUST ANSWER 


Some Catholics speak as if the social doctrine of the 
Church was limited to the field of labor, management, 
property, unions, prices, profit-sharing, the living wage 
and social legislation. This is another mistake. As a 
matter of fact, the layman in the United States may 
daily face far more important moral issues in his home, 
office or neighborhood. What does he do about family 
life under the rhythm of urban living? The duty of 
stewardship in an age of abundance? The importance of 
freer world trade? The conditions of migratory labor? 
The hiring of Negroes in white collar jobs? The impact 
of advertising upon family values, the role of credit and 
installment buying? Monopolies march in the media 
of mass communication? The privileged position of in- 
surance in our economy? Who would dare to say that 
these are not social institutions to be transformed by 
laymen in the image and likeness of God? 

The headline of a recent article in a New York news- 
paper was “Only Squirrels Save.” When President 
Eisenhower, early in 1956, recommended that the 
American public save and be careful about spending its 
money, one labor leader excoriated the President, say- 
ing: “Do you want to throw men out of work?” When 
a member of the President's Cabinet prepared a speech 
in 1956, he referred to thrift as an old-fashioned virtue 
—no longer practical. When a man refused to spend his 
savings during a recession, some regarded him as a 
traitor to the American way of life. How sound are such 
opinions about thrift and saving? 

The thoughtful man is asking questions such as: “Can 
modern capitalism survive without modern advertis- 
ing?” “Can the Christian life survive with modern ad- 
vertising?” To such questions a Catholic layman must 
provide an answer. It may not be a simple answer but 
he must have one. The Church’s social doctrine must 
help him formulate ideas to meet the moral challenge 
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implicit in such questions. To narrow the Church's 
social doctrine to labor-management cooperation is to 
devitalize it and to make it irrelevant to most of the 
vital issues of our time. 

The social doctrine is not—as some have described it 
—a pendulum which supports labor in one period and 
capital at another time. It is not a “swinging” doctrine. 
When Leo XIII wrote his encyclical On the Condition. 
of Labor in 1891, the first third of that letter was de- 
voted to the sturdiest defense of the right of private 
property ever written. Yet this was the encyclical which 
came to be called labor's “Magna Carta.” Those who 
have read On the Condition of Labor realize that the 
pendulum theory makes no sense. 

In the United States the classic defense of the doc- 
trine of a living wage was made by a Minnesota priest, 
Msgr. John A. Ryan. Even today few people appreciate 
at all the far-reaching significance of his great book The 
Living Wage. Most would regard it merely as a defense 
of labor’s rights. Yet the significance of Ryan’s book also 
rested in its anti-Socialist postulates. He established a 
social principle which made industry primarily re- 
sponsible for providing a living wage, thus contradict- 
ing the very prevalent position of American Socialists 
that the duty to guarantee a living wage resided in the 
first place with the Government. Depending upon one’s 
vantage point, Ryan’s book might be labeled radical or 
conservative, but it never swerved, even for a sentence, 
from Leo XIII’s justification of the right to both prop- 
erty and a living wage. 

It would be a mistake to look upon the Church’s so- 
cial doctrine as nothing more than a set of tools handed 
to laymen. The fact that an apprentice has a chest of 
tools does not endow him with the skill of a carpenter. 
To qualify as a journeyman, an apprentice must learn 
how to use the tools of the trade. Exactly the same 
problem exists with the Church’s social doctrine. There 
are men who know the doctrine but do not know how 
to use it. They don’t have what could be called the “en- 
gineering” virtue, the habit of social justice. Without 
this skill they can never turn the Church’s social teach- 





For Businessmen Only 


Matthew was a businessman 
Never in the red. 

His hand was out for money, and 
He had a business head. 


Matthew wasn’t scrupulous, 
Matthew wasn’t queasy. 

He bled the poor for years before 
His conscience grew uneasy. 


Businessmen with troubled hearts, 
Puzzled by the path you 

Ought to take, for Heaven’s sake 
Pray for help to Matthew. 


HELENE MAGARET 
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ing into a living doctrine. It remains a mere handbook 
of “do’s and don'ts.” Let me cite one specific example. 

In 1957 the Cardinal Archbishop of Chicago issued a 
pastoral letter admonishing his faithful against Sunday 
shopping and selling. A perplexed baker called upon his 
pastor to ask whether, in view of the Cardinal's strong 
language, he was morally obliged to close his bakery 
on Sunday morning. In the typical parish he would 
have received either one of two answers: 

1) “You have to close, no matter what the conse- 
quences. You're selling on Sunday, the Lord’s Day.” 

2) “In your special circumstances the Sunday rule 
against selling wasn't intended to apply to you.” 

Instead, the baker received a third reply, which re- 
vealed that the pastor not only knew his social doctrine 
but also was skilled in the virtue of social justice. He 
asked the baker, “Why is it that you can’t close your 
store on Sunday?” The baker replied: “If I shut my 
doors, three blocks down there’s another baker who'll 
get part of my Sunday business, and in the opposite 
direction another baker will get the rest. Financially I 
can’t afford to lose this business to my competition.” 

The priest continued: “Why don't you talk to the 
other bakers about all three of you closing down on 
Sunday? Then none of you would profit on the other's 
observance of Sunday.” That made sense to the baker. 
As a result, the baker and his pastor visited the other 
two bakers who, not surprisingly, were also eager to 
close but feared their competition. Today all three are 
shut on Sunday morning. 

The moral is clear. These men did more than know 
the Church’s social doctrine. They knew what to do 
with it. In short, the pastor and his baker-parishioner 
were practicing the virtue of social justice. 

Finally, the Church’s social doctrine is not a hand- 
book to which a layman can refer for a solution when- 





ever he is confronted by a problem. The social doctrine 
is but a starting point, better still, a vantage point from 
which he can regard his vocation as a layman. The 
social doctrine is less a set of moral rules and more a 
Christian vision of man and his many works. In so 
utilizing social doctrine the layman becomes an archi- 
tect, a creator, a renewer of a human society, so that, as 
Pius XI wrote, 

All the institutions of public and social life will 
be imbued with the spirit of justice and this justice 
must above all be truly operative. It must build up 
a juridical and social order able to pervade all eco- 
nomic life. Social charity should be, as it were, the 
soul of this order. 

There is a profound paradox about the layman’s 
handling of papal social doctrine: only by withdrawing 
from the Pope can the layman actually come close to 
him. The social doctrine may not be left to the general 
principles outlined in an encyclical. It must be incor- 
porated, by laymen, in the meat-and-potatoes im- 
mediacy of human existence. On this level the layman 
who has absorbed the teachings of the Church must 
carry on—but on his own responsibility, in his own name 
and within the social conditions in which God places 
him. In such circumstances, as he invokes the aid of the 
Holy Spirit, he dare not speak with the authority of the 
Church. 

Yet if the Church’s social teaching is to be a living 
doctrine, the layman must incarnate it within his voca- 
tion as father, husband, workman, citizen and neighbor. 


- On this level authoritative quotations from the Holy 


Father will be of little value. But transformed by Christ 
and His vision of society, the layman will, in turn, 
transform the world into Christ’s image. 

The key to this transformation is the social doctrine 


of Christ. 


Catholic Broadcasters—A Lost Legion? 


Rita Witte 


NYONE who has ever listened to a radio or watched 
A a television program realizes the potential of 
these two media for good—or for evil. Pope Pius 

XII recognized this power by fostering Vatican Radio 
and in the treatment he gave these media in one of 
his last encyclicals, Miranda Prorsus. This encyclical 
delineates the challenge offered by radio and TV as 
weapons in the battle for the minds of men. Are we 
Catholics in the United States accepting this challenge? 
Let’s look at the record. Ninety-seven per cent of all 
homes in the United States today have at least one 
radio; 85 per cent have television sets. Serving this vast 





Miss Wirte is a director of radio and TV publicity. 
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audience are 4,353 radio stations and 495 commercial 
TV stations. Obviously, neither an audience nor a means 
of reaching it is lacking. 

Catholic broadcasters and telecasters have seen their 
opportunity and are seizing it. On the network level, 
the National Council of Catholic Men has been active 
in radio for 28 years and in TV for seven. It regularly 
produces three TV programs which alternate with pro- 
grams of other faiths—The Catholic Hour, Look Up and 
Live and Lamp Unto My Feet—besides a number of 
special TV features. In radio it participates in these 
same programs and, in addition, in Church of the Air. 

Doubtless the most extensive Catholic programing is 
done in the area of syndicated productions, which ac- 
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count for over 50 per cent of all Catholic radio and TV 
offerings. A conservative estimate shows 3,100 stations 
carrying syndicated weekly 15-minute or half-hour 
radio programs and 500 weekly TV programs—five 
more than the number of existing TV stations. Of 
course, some stations carry none, and many carry more 
than one Catholic program. There are a good number 
of these Catholic programs available: in syndicated 
radio, some of the largest and longest established are 
the Ave Maria Hour, the Christopher programs, the 
Hour of St. Francis, the Hour of the Crucified and the 
Sacred Heart Hour; in syndicated TV there are such 
programs as the Sacred Heart Hour, the Christopher 
TV films and the Family Theatre. Besides weekly radio 
programs, the Sacred Heart Hour offers its 15-minute 
program on a six-day-a-week basis and has just begun 
producing a 5-minute program, while the Christophers 
now have one-minute daily spots on more than 746 sta- 
tions. 

Local radio and TV production is definitely on the 
upswing since many dioceses have become actively en- 
gaged in it. According to a nation-wide 1958 survey by 
Rev. Hugh Michael Beahan, Grand Rapids diocesan 
director of radio and TV, 55.6 per cent of responding 
dioceses are working in TV and 92.4 per cent in radio. 
Not too surprising is the fact that television production 
by the diocese has increased 220 per cent in the last 
five years. But to those who think that radio is a dying 
medium the following figures will be eye-openers: 81 
per cent of diocesan radio programs began since the 
advent of TV; 61 per cent within the last five years; 
and 21 per cent within the past year. 

Impressive as this array of Catholic radio and TV 
production may be, Catholic producers too often find 
themselves in the position of a “Lost Legion,” forgotten 
or disregarded by their comrades-in-arms—the Catholic 
people and the Catholic press. 

All syndicated and most local programs use free sta- 
tion time on a sustaining basis. Station managers are 
only human; when they give free time they would like 
to know that a segment of their listeners is interested 
in the program being offered. Often listener reaction 
can get a program on more frequently or at a better 
time—or even give the station the impetus to start a 
program. Stations like to feel, too, that the Catholic 
press is making more than token effort to keep its 
readers informed on all Catholic programs. 

Miranda Prorsus says that radio and television audi- 
ences should be aware that they are obliged to en- 
courage programs by which the mind is directed 
toward God. “The faithful,” it emphasizes, “should 
show themselves eager to encourage religious broad- 
casts,” 

Just how “eager” is the average Catholic to encourage 
religious broadcasts? Does he make any attempt to 
listen to Catholic programs? To let the station know 
that he listens and likes what he hears? To get others 
to listen, too? No one loses a battle until the last man 
is down, but in this field so few seem to be standing up. 

The “faithful,” however, are not entirely to blame. If 
they should have an inclination to follow Catholic pro- 
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graming, they would be laboring under more than 
slight difficulties. 

An editor of a diocesan paper once told me that the 
primary function of a Catholic newspaper is to publish 
Catholic news. About two-thirds of our diocesan papers 
seem to be oblivious of this function in the area of radio 
and television news. For in only one-third of the large 
number of diocesan papers which come to my desk each 
week is there any mention of Catholic programs. That 
one-third does a commendable job, with boxed logs, 
radio-TV columns or previews of forthcoming pro- 
grams. In these ways they make the weekly offerings of 
Catholic producers easily available to listeners and 
viewers in their areas. 

But in the remaining two-thirds there is no room for 
Catholic TV and radio. Ample space is given to Little 
League scores and standings, high school sports and 
parish dramatics. A reader who wants to tune in a 
Catholic program would be forced to look it up in the 
daily papers. And perhaps even there he would be 
disappointed, since Catholic programs frequently 
enough are on independent small stations not listed in 
daily papers. 

The heart of the matter is this. Many Catholic editors 
seem to regard radio and television entirely as enter- 
tainment media. As a result, our newspapers and maga- 
zines fill their radio-TV columns with previews and 
reviews of sprawling spectaculars, quizzical quiz shows 
and westerns without end—or beginning, for that mat- 
ter. But seldom is there a word of recognition for the 
many national and local Catholic programs that are 
being produced each week in the face of such over- 
whelming odds as high costs and Catholic apathy. 

Surely editors of Catholic magazines know how dis- 
satisfied the industry itself is with its own product. 
Even a a cursory glance at trade publications like 
Variety or Broadcasting uncovers the floundering in- 
decision that has stricken the media during the past two 
years. Radio has found that news and music is an ex- 
tremely limiting program formula. Given a near demise 
of live drama and the recent “exposé” of certain quiz 
shows, television has corralled itself with some forty- 
odd westerns. The net result is that even our entertain- 
ment isn’t entertaining. 

Miranda Prorsus lends no support to the “entertain- 
ment only” view of radio and television. Rather, it 
stresses throughout the tremendous power of these 
media for transmitting religious truths and establishing 
cultural and intellectual ideals. One thing can be said 
of Catholic broadcasting and telecasting, something 
that raises it above the mu idling mediocrity around it: 
it gives us the truth. This alone should guarantee it the 
ardent support of the Catholic people and press. 

Must the lost legion in Catholic broadcasting con- 
tinue to stand alone? Or will more Catholic editors be- 
gin to realize that their mighty pens are needed? Simple 
services, such as boxed logs in Catholic newspapers 
and timely items in Catholic magazines, are essential 
if we are to implement Miranda Prorsus and give intel- 
ligent support and encouragement to Catholic pro- 
graming. 
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State of the Question 





LOOKING HARD AND LONG AT THE UGLY AMERICAN 


Among other strictures, “That American Way,’ 


? 


a recent article in 


this Review (11/29/58), criticized Americans for their inability 
to adapt to the folkways of the foreign lands they visit. Its author, 
Fr. Walter J. Ong, S.J., implied that the “ugly American” is not a 
myth but a reality. Here are some reactions pro and con. 


To THe Epitor: I have just finished 
chuckling and nodding my way through 
“That American Way.” Fr. Ong has 
captured in this article a quality of wis- 
dom which few Americans understand 
so well—and none, surely, express so 
charmingly. 

May I suggest to him (and to your 
readers) what I have found to be the 
best means of conveying to American 
audiences the need for “cultural em- 
pathy”? John Coast (who first brought 
the Bali dancers to this country) tells 
of an old Malay who was discussing 
with a British colonial administrator 
whether silverware or one’s hand was 
the more appropriate way for people 
to convey food to the mouth. “I’m sure,” 
argued the elderly Asian, “that my 
fingers haven’t been in anybody else’s 
mouth. But I’m not so sure about your 
spoons!” 

In the course of our current research 
at the Maxwell School on the educa- 
tion of Americans for overseas service, 
we ran across a Brazilian who put it 
even more succinctly. “To teach us base- 
ball,” he said, “you must first learn how 
to play soccer.” HARLAN CLEVELAND 

Dean, Maxwell Graduate School of 
Citizenship and Public Affairs 
Syracuse University 
Syracuse, N. Y. 


To THE Epiror: That Fr. Ong’s article 
could appear at all is a sign of maturing 
self-criticism among Catholics and, 
doubtless, other American citizens of 
discernment. I know from personal ex- 
perience how humiliating it is to see so 
many of our citizens abroad asserting 
their superiority complex in a variety 
of ways, heaving their financial weight 
around, demanding a conformity to 
their own standards and _ language 
which they would consider insulting in 
others. 

It is good, of course, as Fr. Ong 
points out, to recognize the many ex- 
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ceptions, but these are tragic by their 
very fewness. It is difficult for the lone 
individual or the small group to over- 
come the damaging influence of the 
majority of our tourists, business and 
professional men who go abroad for the 
most legitimate reasons, but who are 
utterly unprepared psychologically or 
linguistically to act as ambassadors of 
sincere friendship and good will. 

Many of our missionaries—in fact, the 
vast majority of them—for all their zeal 
and endeavor remain woefully inade- 
quate to the task of deepening and ex- 
tending the Church “catholic” as dis 
tinguished from the Church “Ameri- 
can.” Internationalism in the Church 
needs a thoroughness of preparation 
and a delicacy of, understanding that 
is simply not now being imparted to 
seminarians by their professors. 
Wallace, Idaho Henry D. E.uis 


To THE Eprror: It is really something 
to have an American admit that his 
people do have faults and limitations, 
and Fr. Ong starts off well by being 
that very charming person, an urbane 
American. But the smugness in Ameri- 
cans which so irritates others is here, 
too. It is not really, he implies, the fault 
of us Americans that we are smug; we 
have so much to be smug about. “The 
situation would not be so bad if we 
had assimilated only one or two nation- 
alities. But our assimilation of every- 
body gives us illusions of grandeur.” Is 
America’s ingestion of nationalities the 
best? 

Americans have nothing that other 
nations do not have—except money and 
what money can buy. They have ac- 
quired their vast wealth largely as a 
result of favorable geographic position 
in relation to Europe, particularly in 
the two World Wars. Practically every- 
thing they have, from their name and 
language to jet propulsion and atomic 
energy, they owe to other nations. 





The great American know-how is no 
greater than that of the Japanese, the 
Swiss and many others, although it is 
given more scope by money and is 
more loudly drummed. The American 
way is the European way with the 
shackles knocked off—the shackles of 
ossified traditions and well-nigh im- 
movable historical relics in stone and 
custom. And it wasn’t Americans who 
knocked off the shackles but English- 
men, Poles and others. The much-pub- 
licized American generosity is like that 
of sailors on shore leave—they give a lot 
when they have a lot to spare, but 
when they have little or nothing they 
are at best no better than anyone else, 
and they are not always at their best, 
But thank God for the Americans! 
Highgate, P.O. SypNey J. JUDAH, s,. 
Jamaica, B.W.I. 


To THE Eprror: An assumption of 
naiveté is not always serviceable. Cer- 
tainly Fr. Ong knows that Americans 
are not the only chauvinistic people on 
earth. The American gaucherie relative 
to foreign affairs, he asserts, is caught 
in phrases such as “un-American activ- 
ity,” and we are asked to imagine “un- 
British activity” or “un-Irish activity.” 
Actually, no imagination is required— 
just a minimum of experience and a 
memory. Has Fr. Ong never heard the 
expression: “It simply isn’t cricket”? And 
how damning that expression is in- 
tended to be! Possibly he has heard: 
“This is typically British.” And how 
laudatory that is intended to be! Per- 
haps he has heard the phrase, “com- 
pletely lacking in the English sense of 
fair play,” about chaps like George II 
who developed bribery to a science. 

Has Fr. Ong ever encountered peda- 
gogy with excessive emphasis on Ger- 
man Kultur? For generations it fostered 
the idea that Teutons are ruled, more 
than other men, by reason, logic and a 
special intuition of the absolute. Or, in 
a lighter vein, after seeing Naples must 
one feel like dying? 

Grecory C, HUuGER, SJ. 

Rockhurst College 
Kansas City, Mo. 


To THE Eprror: If European imni- 
grants are so good at adapting to Amer 
ica, why aren’t they wearing feathers 
And why do your schoolbooks stil 
slander the Iroquois? A couple of 
over here have been trying—alas, in vail 
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—to persuade some stubborn French 
priests to adapt to Iroquois culture. I’ve 
talked and talked with the Germans I 
meet, too, but they're still making 
Volkswagens instead of breeding ponies. 

I wish my ancestors had felt guilty 
enough to exclude a few aliens in 1492. 
Rome, Italy A GENUINE AMERICAN 


To THE Epitor: If Fr. Ong believes, as 
does Jacques Maritain, that there is an 
American way that has certain merits, 
as well as the defects so ably indicated 
in his article, then to make oneself over 
thoroughly into anything else would be 
a great disservice to the variegated life 
of the Church. It would be refusing to 
make a specifically American contribu- 
tion. 

Europeans feel the constraint of pro- 
longed tradition. They are justified in 
turning for new ways to the compara- 
tively new America to which they have 
given so much. We would fail them if 
we surrendered “that American way” 
even to gain world-wide acceptance. 
Rome, Italy Joun K. McCormack, s.J. 


To THE Epritor: I’m persuaded! I want 
to adapt. But how do you go about it? 
I go to a movie, and what are they 
showing? A Hollywood film! I go to 
a soda fountain, and what are they 
drinking? Coke! I trot out my best 
Italian, even use an irregular verb, and 
what answer do I get? English! I’ve 
heard the “Banana Boat Song” so often 
I’m getting seasick. And I dare not com- 
plain that they are giving me a head- 
ache for fear theyll hand me a Bayer 
aspirin. Besides, you can’t get mad 
with the Italians—they’re too friendly! 

Rome, Italy WituraM D. Lyny, s,J. 


To THE Eprror: As the son of immi- 
grant parents and as one who has 
temporarily migrated to live under an 
immigrant religious superior, I hesitate 
to imagine the collective guilt that hov- 
ers in the corridors of this international 
religious community. Shall I return? Or 
tell the superior to go? Or warn my par- 
ents of the guilt they should feel for the 
opportunities they gave me? Fr. Ong 
just seems to have been unfortunate in 
the type of American he met abroad. 

Rome, Italy P, JosePH CAHILL, S.J. 


To THE Epiror: I’m curious to know 
what evidence Fr. Ong has that more 
Americans would be in the Roman 
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Curia if only they wanted to be. Who 
outside the Curia can judge such mat- 
ters? And who inside the Curia can 
talk about them? Arguing from exam- 
ples is like quoting St. Thomas; you 
can prove almost anything. Fr. Ong 
knows a religious superior who com- 
plains that Americans won't adapt. I 
know one who prefers Americans to 
his own countrymen. So where are we? 

Few of us have done the thinking or 
made the sacrifices that brought about 
the American way of life. But that way 
of life is a good thing, as you'll see if 
you try to be admitted to an English 
club or walk in Paris on a Sunday. 

Of course, when in Rome, do as the 
Romans do. But I know some Romans 
who don’t think they’re doing too well. 
They’ve been to New York and would 
like to go back. 
Rome, Italy JoserH E. Kerns, s.J. 
To THE Epitor: I would not be too 
ready to accuse second-generation 
Americans of uneasiness toward the 
past simply because they have failed to 
learn the language of their parents. 
Language depends on time, place and 
environment. If the environment hap- 
pens to be a bilingual one, the children 
will be bilingual almost by necessity. 
In my own family—I am from California 
—my older brother and sister speak both 
Spanish and English. The younger ones 
find it difficult to speak Spanish, not 
because they are ashamed of the 
language of their parents, but simply 
because the family moved into another 
part of town where the Spanish ele- 
ment was close to nonexistent. 

To adjust to foreign ways would in 
many cases mean a step backward for 
us. To adjust to the eating habits of 
some European countries would be a 
definite step backward and a hardship 
for us. Louis PEINADO, S.J. 
Barcelona, Spain 


To THE Eprror: We are one hundred 
students from over thirty nations and 
we count 24 native languages spoken in 
our group. Our discussions of Fr. Ong’s 
article were conducted in Italian, of 
course, though fewer than ten per cent 
of us are Italians—even the Americans 
have adapted. Surprisingly enough, 
those who were most vocal in their 
refutation of Fr. Ong were not citizens 
of the United States. 

A Spaniard succumbed to a general- 


ization (which we shall therefore dis- 
count along with all generalizations) 
that Americans are the most adaptable 
foreigners abroad. A Frenchman asked 
if Fr. Ong had spent his years in 
Europe soon after the Second World 
War when anti-Americanism (forgive 
the term) ran high in places. A Canadi- 
an showed us a reference in the scholar- 
ly Bilan du Monde (Catholic encyclo- 
pedia of the Christian world, published 
in Belgium in 1958 [p. 269]). It states 
that one of the characteristics of Cathol- 
icism in North America is the “con- 
science d'un réle international sur le 
plan de ladministration de TEglise; 
participation importante d’Américains, 
dans les curies romaines, la direction 
des ordres religieux” (left in the original 
for those who care to make the adapta- 
tion). 

An Englishman pointed out what may 
militate most against Fr. Ong’s article 
—the light touch and the sense of humor 
so essential to the reformer are sadly 
wanting. Joun E. Navs, s.J. 
Rome, Italy 


To THE Epiror: For the honor and to 
the glory of that much-kicked common 
man, the “ugly American,” perhaps 
some precisions would lend proper per- 
spective to Fr, Ong’s insights. 

All his life long M. Chose has been 
fueled for his morning’s work by six 
slices of bread and a bow! of coffee. His 
American counterpart, here on a busi- 
ness trip, can hardly be sneered at if he 
finds that meal inadequate. But then he 
is not adapting! 

Does unqualified adaptation make 
any sense at all? There are things to 
which one should adapt, perhaps; there 
are things to which one may adapt, per- 
haps; and there are things to which 
no one should, can or may adapt.and 
from which even the natives would es- 
cape if they could. 

Europe has a million treasures and 
we, sojourners here, must “adapt” to 
them—but each in his measure. One 
might write another article complain- 
ing about the non-adapting Europeans 
in America, and with more reason. Who 
would ever think of doing such a thing? 

(NAME WITHHELD) 


To THE Eprtror: “That American Way” 
left me with the vague feeling of hav- 
ing viewed a distorted “Picasso in 
black” without any bright spots in it. 
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Permit me to add a few bright spots. 
1) America is a land of opportunity. 
That is no myth. Everyone who rides a 
bicycle to work and knows that the 
American goes by car needs no further 
proof. The myth lies in the misappre- 
hension that in America you can get 
that car without work. This myth did 
not originate in America. 

2) The writer states “the obvious fact 
that we are not the most beloved people 
in the world.” But why should we want 
to be so? Isn’t it enough to desire to 
have other peoples take us at face 
value? 

3) He regrets that American ecclesi- 
astical students fail to adjust to a for- 
eign milieu. The saintly Austrian, Fath- 
er von Kuenberg, who died recently in 
Tokyo, thought just the opposite. He 
had been in Innsbruck during World 
War I and immediately after. At that 
time a number of Americans came there 
to study. According to him they were 
the most pliable and _self-sacrificing 
group he had ever met. 

4) Fr. Ong insinuates that among all 
the missionaries the Americans are the 
only ones who cannot adapt themselves 
to the way of the land where they live. 
I should like to speak for at least this 
corner. The Maryknoll Fathers are do- 
ing a superb job in Japan. I see no dif- 
ference between their adaptability and 
that of the Irish Columbans, the Italian 
Milan Fathers, the Paris Foreign Mis- 
sionaries, et al. Since World War II 
ended, upward of 200 Jesuits have 
passed through the language school in 
Yokosuka. They come from 24 nations. 
I have been associated with them in- 
timately and I know that you would 
hurt all the rest were you to brand one 
nationality as unadapted. 

5) I am not so greatly concerned as 
Fr. Ong over the “lack of total success 
of our foreign policy,” at least so far as 
it touches Japan. Two million Ameri- 
cans are said to have been in Japan 
since World War II. The impression 
they left behind is on the whole very 
good. Over there in Korea, communism 
got its first decisive setback when our 
boys went across to die. And that was 
something deeper than the mere 
“adaptation” which even a tree lizard 
can accomplish. 
Tokyo, Japan _— Jou S. Forster, s.j. 
To THE Epitror: The points made by 
some correspondents about Americans’ 
virtues and others’ faults are well made, 
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and I do not question their truth. I do 
question, however, the usefulness of 
dwelling publicly on our own virtues, 
rolling the names of them over on our 
tongues, savoring them again and again. 

There is no subject we have mas- 
tered more thoroughly than that of our 
virtues. I knew that; I was writing as 
an American to Americans. And to 
match our failings with those of others 
is also, I know, undoubtedly gratifying. 
But what real purpose does it serve to 
match the ill success of the foreign pol- 
icy of other countries with our own? 
Or to compare with our failures the 
ways in which people of other nation- 
alities fail to adapt? Isn’t it more prof- 
itable to reflect that, although reform- 
ing other people doesn’t work, reform- 
ing myself just might, with God’s grace? 

Fr. Sydney Judah shows us how dif- 
ficult reform of ourselves is going to be. 
When he read my acknowledgement of 
our own American failings, this sensi- 
tive Jamaican detected in that very 
acknowledgement, no doubt quite right- 
ly, something of the very faults I was 
undertaking to exorcise. I suppose many 
others from other lands detected the 
same thing. 

In another way Fr. Judah seems to 
have hit on what I was trying to get at. 
Let me put it this way: We Americans 
are just a little more surprised than 
most people to find that we are essen- 
tially just like other people. This is not 
quite the same as saying they are like 
us, but that is the more comforting 
thought on which we do not mind 
dwelling, for it subtly makes us the 
measure of them. 

Perhaps one of the most subtle and 
distinctively American forms of self- 
congratulation is to acknowledge that 
we have the usual human share of faults 
while never allowing for a moment that, 
because we are Americans, we have spe- 
cial faults with which others are not 
troubled. Others, of course, have spe- 
cial faults—Germans, Chinese, Africans, 
Latin Americans, Japanese. But our 
faults, as we see ourselves, are entirely 
of the more dignified, more generalized 
sort—the solid stuff of high tragedy, the 
common lot of the human race. Only as 
human beings are we weak; as Ameri- 
cans we are perfect. We really ought to 
face the fact that being like others in- 
cludes having special faults of our own, 
just as others have their special faults. 

To acknowledge that we have dis- 





tinctive deficiencies, however, is not to 
deny that we have also distinctive 
assets. Of course we should not give up 
the good things distinctive of our own 
American culture. True adaptation 
would not demand that of us. Adapta- 
tion in human beings is quite a differ- 
ent thing from adaptation in chame- 
leons; it is not simply adaptation of or- 
ganism to environment, but, more pro- 
foundly, of person to person. 

By entering into another person and 
his culture in person-to-person relation- 
ships (“adaptation”) on his terms, one 
not only retains one’s own individuality 
but enhances it. It is only through love 
that this kind of adaptation is achieved. 
Love demands that we accept others on 
their terms. This love and this accept- 
ance involve humble and sometimes 
painful self-knowledge. True love does 
not demand that the other person love 
me or resemble me first. 

It may help us if we ponder Ed Sul- 
livan’s recently televised interview with 
Fidel Castro. There was no room for 
anything distinctively Cuban about the 
Cuban military leader; he was great 
because he was bringing to Cuba what 
the United States has and stands for— 
“just like George Washington.” With 
the almost total lack of critical aware- 
ness that this kind of show must have, 
the interview registered standard, built- 
in American attitudes. 

Ed Sullivan addressed Dr. Castro 
throughout as “Fidel,” true to the 
American drive to demolish even or- 
dinary polite forms that might make us 
feel less than completely accepted. The 
showman’s spontaneous and earnest 
plea—“Fidel, we want you to like us’— 
made the American drives explicit. This 
is not a criticism of Ed Sullivan; he 
makes an honest living reflecting us to 
ourselves. 

It would be worth considerable 
trouble to get the frank reaction of sen- 
sible and sensitive Cubans to this inter- 
view. Is any importance to be attached 
to the fact that, while Sullivan was 
calling the national hero “Fidel,” not 
once but over and over again, Castro 
himself, if I recall correctly, was not 
addressing Sullivan by any name at all? 
Are we, the masters of the “personal 
touch,” succeeding in making ourselves 
not persons but merely phenomena? 

Wa TER J. One, SJ. 
Saint Louis University 
Saint Louis, Mo. 
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The Travails of Gregorian Chant 


Francis J[- Guentner 


years come to occupy among church musicians 

almost the same position that the debate on 
Church and State occupies in the world of politics. It is 
a subject which summons up deep loyalties and sharp 
antipathies. The great body of the faithful, many of 
whom have only a misty remembrance of chant from 
their grade-school days, is no doubt blissfully unaware 
of this little-publicized but ever-present debate. But 
in these later days, it has become increasingly difficult 
for those “in the know’ to be objective in discussing it. 
For while every knowledgeable Catholic musician, lay 
and cleric, stanchly agrees with Pope Pius XII that 
chant is the Church’s “patrimony,” that it is “gloriously 
outstanding for its holiness,” there has arisen a great 
divergence of opinion on one point—a point which hap- 
pens to be of paramount importance: how is the chant 
to be sung? 

Imagine what consternation there would be if musi- 
cal experts, finding themselves in possession of a sym- 
phony by Beethoven, were to disagree on how the music 
was to be played—what length or rhythm was to be 
given to the various notes, which passages were to be 
played fast, which slow, which loud and which soft. 
Such a situation would indeed spell frustration. 

The situation in regard to chant is not quite as pa- 
thetic as that, but in a sense it is more serious. For while 
we can go through life without a Beethoven symphony, 
we cannot very well go through our liturgy without 
the chant. The crux of the problem is this: inasmuch 
as the age of chant disappeared long ago, if we of today 
wish to perform the music authentically, we must re- 
discover the lost art by studying what the ancient au- 
thorities had to say about it. This sounds like a simple 
enough solution. Bring on the ancient authorities! But 
alas, in our present state of knowledge, we find to our 
dismay that the explanations of the theorists are either 
lacking altogether, or are quite obscure, if not down- 
tight contradictory. 

Actually ours is not the only age that has been vexed 
by problems concerning chant. It came up for heated 
debate in 19th-century England, of all places, though 
there the discussion usually centered around a much 
more basic issue: should the chant be retained in our 
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sacred ceremonies or should it be shelved in favor of 
a more modern and melodic music? Fervent apostles 
like Pugin, Oakeley, Formby—some of them converts— 
and certain anonymous writers came to the defense of 
chant in church periodicals as well as in privately 
sponsored publications. But there were plenty of skep- 
tics who kept the controversy alive, like the priest who 
stated in a pamphlet that chant “is no more intelligible 
to us nowadays than you would be if you were to get 
up into one of our pulpits and discourse to us in 
Chaucerian English.” 

Some clergy probably hold the same superannuated 
views on chant in the middle of the 20th century, but 
the voices of recent Popes have shown that the Church 
still considers this type of music as the model of liturgi- 
cal music, and hence private disagreement is usually 
not aired in print. 

While Catholic England was busy with this discus- 
sion, the two countries separated by the Rhine were 
carrying on an equally lively and at times acrimonious 
debate about the relative merits of varying versions of 
the Gregorian melodies. The French gradually rallied 
to the newly restored and better authenticated version 
edited by the Benedictines of Solesmes; the Germans 
preferred the defective but traditional (Medicean) 
readings. Both sides used the Roma locuta phrase to 
bolster their position, but at the beginning of the pres- 
ent century Rome definitely decided in favor of the 
reconstructed Solesmes notation. 

By and large, therefore, our problem today is not one 
of acceptance of the chant, nor one of debate about the 
correct version. But being in possession of the actual 
melodies, we find ourselves nagged by doubts as to how 
the music should be sung. All those square notes, those 
diamond-shaped figures, and those strange slurs! Why 
are they so problematical for us? 


ROOT OF THE PROBLEM 


Ultimately the whole trouble can be traced back to 
the paleographical investigations made by several in- 
dependent groups in Europe during the latter half of 
the previous century, among whom the Solesmes monks 
were particularly active, with Dom Guéranger, Dom 
Pothier and Dom Mocquereau providing both gui- 
dance and inspiration. These researches produced as 
their primary result a reasonably accurate restoration 
of the early medieval Gregorian melodies, and a Com- 
mission set up by Pope St. Pius X in 1904 undertook to 
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re-edit the official music of the Church’s worship ac- 
cording to these restored versions. 

This was assuredly a step in the right direction. But 
the restoration of the melodies did not ipso facto re- 
store the art of interpreting them. The monks found 
themselves in possession of the notes, but the notes did 
not provide an undisputed clue to the time values and 
rhythmic patterns in which they were to be sung. Sev- 
eral schools of thought had been forming even before 
the completion of the work of the Commission. These 
schools divide naturally into the “mensuralists” and the 
“equalists’—that is, those who say that the Gregorian 
notes possess different time values (as the notes in mod- 
ern music do) and those who say that approximately 
an equal amount of time should be given to each note 
when it is sung. 


THE SOLESMES METHOD 

It was Dom Mocquereau who succeeded in evolving 
the most attractive synthesis. He held that the notes 
were of equal time value, and then he succeeded in 
imposing upon them a most ingenious rhythmic pat- 
tern. His synthesis thereafter became identified with the 
“Solesmes school,” and by reason of its impressive 
scholarship, its unified approach, its widely diffused 
publications and its superior artistry it was accepted in 
many quarters in Europe and almost universally in the 
United States. Summer schools, workshops, books, mag- 
azines, phonograph records, itinerant Benedictine teach- 
ers from the Continent—all have had a part in spread- 
ing the gospel whose evangelist was Dom Mocquereau 


(d. 1930). So thoroughly have the Solesmes teachings . 


permeated Catholic musical life in this country, that 
many a choirmaster and many a singer have in the past 
two generations proceeded on the assumption that this 
method is as intimately bound up with the liturgy as 
Latin and ceremonial vestments. 

At the heart of the Solesmes method is, of course, 
its rhythmic system, a system which Dom Mocquereau 
claimed to find both in the better musical manuscripts 
and in the writings of the medieval musical theorists. 
Scholars immediately began to dispute his interpreta- 
tion and his method. But for the most part, as is usual 
with scholarly debate, their disagreement was hidden 
in the pages of learned journals. While they were busy 
refuting him with mute pages, he had an actual mo- 
nastic choir to experiment with. From the Desclée 
press came printed expositions and persuasive docu- 
mentations, written in clear and beguiling French, and 
presenting an equally clear and persuasive method of 
performance. The abbey became a place of pilgrimage; 
no one could remain untouched 
in the presence of the artistic 
results achieved there. Grad- 
ually the dissenting scholars 
were all but forgotten, reduced 
to the status of “divisive” crit- 
ics; those who refused to be 
convinced were looked upon by 
the major of critics as musically 
insensitive. 
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In the past ten years, however, the controversy has 
broken out afresh. There is no longer any quarrel about 
the superiority of the melodies as reconstructed by the 
Solesmes researches, but several other opinions have 
emerged and may be summarized thus: 1) No matter 
how articulately the exponents of the Solesmes school 
state their case, their rhythmic system is simply not 
supported by history—theirs is but one among several 
possible methods. 2) Even though the system is his- 
torically suspect, inasmuch as there is no other un- 
disputed method the Solesmes approach might well be 
used by those choral groups capable of employing it, 
though it seems much too difficult for the ordinary 
church choir. 3) Those who disagree with Dom Moc. 
quereau’s ideas ought no longer be regarded as musical 
heretics. 

In the midst of this current debate in Catholic circles, 
a new slant has been suggested by an independent 
musicologist, Willi Apel, in a monumental work which 
has just appeared, Gregorian Chant (Indiana U. Press). 
Dr. Apel believes that the subject of rhythm in chant 
has been exaggerated out of all proportion to its im- 
portance, It has become a problem simply because we 
made it a problem. We have been laboring under the 
illusion that chant is subject to a fixed rhythmic system, 
“a clearly formulated and consistently applied set of 
rules governing the duration of the notes and other 
matters pertaining to rhythm. . . .” Dr. Apel believes 
that we have been chasing a phantom. Of course, “this 
does not mean to say that Gregorian chant has no 
rhythm,” for music without rhythm is a contradiction, 
But it seems more probable that rhythm is present as 
an accessory, “not as a preconditioning element.” The 
melodic designs are such as to lend themselves to the 
greatest rhythmic flexibility and variability in perfor- 
mance, and therefore variation is bound to take place 
from individual to individual. 


A BEAUTIFUL STOP-GAP 

Doubtless many musicians who have lived with chant 
and have pondered this vexing problem will recognize 
the force of Dr. Apel’s remarks and will accept them 
with a sigh of relief. Surveying the history of rhythm 
in Western music, one cannot help but feel that he is 
on the right track. Perhaps, in the words of British 
composer Anthony Milner, we must consider the So- 
lesmes theory “from the viewpoint of scholarship, a 
stop-gap.” But it is without doubt the most beautiful 
stop-gap in the entire history of musical research, and 
one hopes that those choirs which have been trained to 
perform it well, will continue to perform it thus. For, 
as a university professor of musicology once confided 
to me, “Even if it is historically suspect, nevertheless it 
ought to be the right system.” 

Meantime, as Rev. Francis Schmitt, editor of Caecilia 
and director of the Boys Town Choir has said, a final 
word of advice can be given to all church choirs, 
whether large or small, whether professional or amateur, 
whether conversant with these knotty problems o 
blithely unaware of them: “Sing the chant!” To that we 
all say “Amen.” 
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BOOKS 





Spade and Mind 


With Gods, Graves and Scholars and 
The Secret of the Hittites behind him 
and very successfully sustaining him, 
Cc. W. Ceram has produced a picture 
book on the history of archeology, 
The March of Archaeology (Knopf, 
$26p., $15). The places where the 
archeologists dug and their many won- 
derful finds are here, in good black- 
and-white photos or drawings and 
striking full-page color plates. The text 
is very sketchy, however, and the vol- 
ume looks like a collection of materials 
for a book. There is one advantage to 
a, work of this kind: the reader can 
ponder the photographic evidence and 
construct his own account as he turns 
the pages. 

The Bull of Minos, by Leonard Cot- 
trell (Rinehart, 234p., $4.50), is a real 
book about one epoch in archeology: 
Heinrich Schliemann’s search for an- 
cient Troy and the discoveries of Sir 
Arthur Evans in Crete. There are 32 
pages of good photographs set in the 
middle of the book; at the end there 
is an appendix on the recent finds at 
Mycenae, and another about Michael 
Ventris and the deciphering of the 
Cretan “Linear B” script. This is a book 
to read for insights into Homer and 
the centuries before him. 

Like something from an ancient grave 
comes the volume entitled EuripideseIV 
(U. of Chicago, 307p., $3.95), contain- 
ing translations of Rhesus, The Suppli- 
ant Women, Orestes and Iphigenia in 
Aulis—plays rarely seen or heard of now, 
but powerful works by the literary fore- 
runner of many modern skeptical dra- 
matists. This is the latest volume in 
“The Complete Greek Tragedies” ser- 
ies edited by David Grene and Richard 
Lattimore. For Greekless modern stu- 
dents and writers, the translations pro- 
vide some knowledge of plots and 
characters essential to our literary tra- 
dition. 

Archaeology and the Old Testament, 
by James B. Pritchard (Princeton, 
263p., $5), gives the general reader a 
first-class guided tour through the dis- 
coveries that have helped make the 
Bible more understandable. There is a 
good long look at the Gilgamesh epic 
(ch. 5), marred only by an observa- 
tion that shows Dr. Pritchard thinks 
the sin of Adam and Eve was a sexual 
one—an odd thing for a biblical scholar 
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Dig Up the Past 


to hold. Although it is genera!ly sound, 
this book is not recommended for the 
ordinary Catholic reader; the author 
has not made clear (as clear as the 
Catholic reader would need it) the pre- 
cise relation between the pagan litera- 
ture of biblical times and biblical litera- 
ture itself. 

Saint John the Baptist and the Desert 
Tradition, by Jean Steinmann (Harper, 
191p., $1.50), is an excellent example 





of a book that pulls together everything | 


about its biblical subject and follows | 


out carefully the questions that are | 
raised—and it has the imprimatur. Do | 


the Qumran finds (the “Dead Sea | 


scrolls”) indicate that John was an 


Essene? The author thinks it probable | 


that John was a novice in the primitive 
monastic community about which the 
recently found scrolls have told us so 


much, but that he left and went into | 
the desert when he felt the cail to be- | 


come the prophet preparing the way for 
the Messiah. Scholars now generally 
favor the idea that the Qumran com- 


munity influenced John the Baptist’s | 


thinking, and the theory that he had 
been a novice is probable. 


The second half of this pocketbook | 


treats such subjects as: John and the | 


Essenes in the primitive Church; John 
the Baptist’s influence outside of 
Christianity; desert prophecy in Chris- 
tianity; the asceticism of the desert 
from early times to the present followers 
of Pére de Foucauld. The text is 
studded with excellent illustrations. 
Jewish Symbols in the Greco-Roman 
Period, by Erwin R. Goodenough (Bol- 
lingen Series XXXVII, Pantheon), is 
one of the major scholarly works of our 
time. Vol. 7 (239p., 291 illustr.) and 
vol. 8 (282p., 168 illustr.), $15 togeth- 
er, bear the title Pagan Symbols in 
Judaism. The symbols of the bull, lion, 
tree, crown, rosettes, wheels, masks, 
cupids, birds and astronomical things 
were borrowed by some Jews, during 
the period from the second to the fifth 
centuries after Christ, and put on syn- 
agogues and graves to indicate religious 
values. Goodenough thinks it probable 
that the bull was for them a symbol of 
the hope of immortality; the tree, too, 
probably indicated immortality, “if not 
a greater sort of life here on earth.” 
The conclusions are almost always 
probabilities, but the author feels he 











Father Hagspiel 


now presents, with character- 


istic vigor, a thorough, pro- 
found analysis of the basic 
elements of the religious life. 
He reminds religious that 
cheerful observance of pov- 
erty, chastity and obedience 
will culminate in the peace 
and joy found only in the 
arms of the Divine Savior. 
Here 


to be used to great advan- 


is an excellent book 


tage both as a_ refresher 


course for Sister jubilarians 


and a primer for novices. 


CONVENT 


READINGS 
and 


REFLECTIONS 


By Bruno Hagspiel, S.V.D. 
Foreword by Cardinal Tien 
$4.25 At your bookstore. 


The Bruce Publishing Co. 
102 Bruce Bidg., Milwaukee 1, Wis. 
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has reached the point where he can 
now say: “In the volumes to follow we 
shall at last be ready to examine how 
Jews who used this vocabulary of sym- 
bols read their Bibles, or at least the 
passages illustrated in the paintings of 
the Dura synagogue.” Biblical scholars 
will be watching for those volumes. 
The Oxford Dictionary of the Chris- 
tian Church, edited by F. L. Cross (Ox- 
ford, 1492p., $17.50), is another major 
monument of our times. Dr. Cross, Lady 
Margaret Professor of Divinity in the 
University of Oxford and Canon of 
Christ Church, with the help of 93 
Anglican scholars has produced a vol- 
ume remarkable for its scope, accur- 
acy and impartiality. A careful check 
of the articles about miracles, the Im- 
maculate Conception, purgatory, the 
Index Librorum Prohibitorum, Henry 
VIII, St. Thomas More, St. John Fish- 
er, Thomas Cranmer, St. Peter Canisius 
and John Henry Newman reveals in 
every case a most objective study and a 
satisfactory bibliography, with nothing 
offensive to Catholics and with full 
acknowledgment of Catholic as well as 
Protestant scholarship. This volume 
does not have the imprimatur, of course, 
but it seems to be objective enough to 
have qualified for it on the score of con- 
tent. WALTER M. ABBOTT, S.J. 


THE GOLD OF TROY 
By Robert Payne. Funk & Wagnalls. 273p. 
$3.95 


Everybody, in this age of archaeology 
books, has heard something of Hein- 
rich Schliemann, the fact that he was 
a rich man who inaugurated the era 
of modern classical archeology with 
his excavations of Troy and Mycenae. 
But this book details a career which is 
simply fantastic. It gives us much more 
of the man than does the account in 
Cottrell’s The Bull of Minos mentioned 
above. 

We start with a boy from a remote 
and uninspiring German province, with 
a most unlikely father and mother. He 
sets off into the world, and is ship- 
wrecked on the Dutch coast. Within 
four years he has not only learned sev- 
eral languages, but has so advanced 
in the business world that he is ready 
to go to Russia as the agent of a large 
firm. He makes a fortune in Russia; 
later he makes another fortune in Cali- 
fornia. He is obsessed with Homer and 
Troy. He divorces his Russian wife and 
deliberately sets about to secure a 
young Greek wife. He journeys inces- 
santly. He uses all his wiles (learned 
in business) to reach his goal—to dig 
up Troy. He cheats the Turkish Gov- 
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ernment out of the golden treasure he 
finds at Troy. In spite of this, he gets 
back there again and again to excavate. 

Only his successors finally prove 
that he had actually dug up Troy it- 
self. He digs up more treasure at My- 
cenae, in Greece. His young wife is of 
prime importance in his career. He 
digs in many other places, including 
Tiryns, but never recovers the moments 
of glory at Troy and Mycenae, because 
he is obsessed with gold, and these 
other sites do not yield the precious 
metal. He believes that seabathing cures 
all, and yet it kills him. He is irascible 
and friendly. It took him a long time 
to learn that he should take notes and 
keep records, yet he fathered modern 
archeology. 

If you are interested in archeology or 
in human nature, here is a book for 
you to read. J. FRANKLIN EwINnG 


Tool for Philosophers 


THE IDEA OF FREEDOM 
By Mortimer J. Adler. Doubleday. 689p. 
$7.50 


Thirty years ago Mortimer Adler pub- 
lished a little book on dialectic, per- 
haps without suspecting the long road 
that lay ahead for working out its im- 
plications. During his years at the Uni- 
versity of Chicago’ and his association 
with the “Great Books of the Western 
World” project, he practiced the art 
of dialectic, reflected on its general na- 
ture and tested its application in the 
areas of art, morals and democracy. At 
this same period, he was attempting 
to unify the main trends in Western 
thought in terms of a hundred or so 
master ideas, summarized in his Syn- 
topicon, or common view of the topics. 

Many users of the latter tool have 
wondered how Adler would proceed 
with an expanded treatment of one 
such master idea. The answer can be 
found in the present volume, which is 
devoted to the Western discussion of 
freedom. This book has a unique ori- 
gin, since it is the first published fruit 
of the Institute for Philosophical Re- 
search founded by Adler in San Fran- 
cisco in 1952. The book is a result of 
cooperative inquiry of the philosophers 
associated there with Adler, as well as 
of counsel received from distinguished 
minds here and abroad. 

Through these many pages of sober, 
lawyerlike argument, the evidence is 
presented for a dialectical study of the 
idea of freedom. The researchers re- 
duce all the facets and turns of the 
controversy to three main conceptions: 
freedom viewed as circumstantial, ac- 





quired and natural. In reference to the 
self, these leading notions of freedom 
are in the modes of self-realization, 
self-perfection and self-determination. 

Teachers and students of philosophy 
will be interested in four special fea- 
tures of this useful and _ stimulating 
treatise. First, Adler’s methodic neutral- 
ity in the handling of the dialectic of 
freedom does not cancel out his per- 
sonal view “that the extant philosophi- 
cal diversity contains agreements and 
disagreements which give rise to issues 
and controversies about matters on 
which objective truth is ascertainable,” 
Second, the use of dialectic is therefore 
not intended to constitute philosophy 
itself but rather to aid the distinctively 
philosophical act of doctrinal judgment 
on the truth of things. Third, Adler 
proposes the following statement as ex- 
pressing (with as much linguistic neu- 
trality as possible for mortal, discoursing 
man) the general meaning of humaa 
freedom underlying all the variant ex- 
planations: “A man is free who has in 
himself the ability or power whereby 
he can make what he does his own 
action and what he achieves his own 
property.” This could serve as the start 
of a classroom discussion about its de- 
terminate meaning for a definite view 
of human nature. 

Finally, if one’s head goes reeling 


a bit at all the distinctions and classi- | 


fications, elaborated in an atmosphere 
of rigorous doctrinal neutrality on the 
part of the dialectician, perhaps one 
sentence will help to keep balance. 
The many authors consulted on a type 
of freedom “are all in doctrinal agree- 
ment about this freedom on one point 
and on that alone: however else they 
differ about this freedom, they all attri- 
bute it to man and agree that it has 
reality and meaning in human life.” 
Perhaps philosophy proper can_ then 
begin with this reality as displayed in 
man and can expand the area of agree- 
ment somewhat beyond the indicated 
minimum, James COLLINS 


Under and On the Sea 


NAUTILUS 90 NORTH 
By Cdr. W. R. Arderson, USN, with Clay 
Blair, Jr. World. 25lp. $3.95 


THE ANCIENT MARINERS 
By Lionel Casson. Macmillan. 286p. $5.95 


Direct experience affords an ideal basis 
for writing a book, and no one wil 
quarrel with Commander Anderson for 
capitalizing upon his momentous 
cruise in his famous atom-powered 
submarine. The title, of course, comes 
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word for word from the quietly tri- 
umphant message drafted on Aug. 3 
of last year to inform the Chief of 
Naval Operations that the Nautilus had 
reached the North Pole. 

Despite the epic nature of the feat, 
the book that tells about it is curiously 
flat. Perhaps it was too swiftly and 
slickly written. Perhaps the basic in- 
terest has been dissipated by the num- 
erous reporting articles in periodicals. 
Perhaps it results from the heavy hand 
of a censor. On the other hand, this 
very lack of color may well be a tri- 
umph of sorts, since it may stem from 
the fact that Nautilus and her men and 
equipment were so superbly ready for 
their mission that nothing much was 
left to dramatize. 

Although Nautilus 90 North deserves 
shelf space as a meager but factual ac- 
count of an important, albeit magnifi- 
cently uneventful voyage, it would be 
ironic if it were preserved for its inti- 
mate disclosures about Adm. Hyman 
G. Rickover, the acknowledged father 
of the atomic submarines. Adm. Rick- 
over has life in these pages that he has 
not been accorded elsewhere. 

Indirect experience scores less heav- 
ily in Lionel Casson’s ambitious The 
Ancient Mariners. Subtitled “Seafarers 
and Sea Fighters of the Mediterranean 
in Ancient Times,” it strives to tell that 
story through the period of the Roman 
Empire. The work is buttressed with 
that old stand-by, a “Selected Bibliog- 
raphy.” This may protect the author 
from some of the slings and arrows of 
the rarefied scholars in the field, inas- 
much as the primary sources are so 
few and contradictory that little can be 
asserted with much certainty. The au- 
thor has collected the meager data, 
trotted dutifully through the authori- 
ties, spent a happy year visiting Medi- 
terranean ports, and fired up his imagi- 
nation. The book is possibly as legiti- 
mate as any speculation based upon the 
available snips and shards. Since it is 
aimed at that ever-dodging target, the 
general reader, the language is deliber- 
ately popular and sometimes breezy. 

A reader who wants a serious look 
at the subject will, unfortunately, have 
to consult his library, since the solid 
work entitled Greek and Roman Naval 
Warfare, by Vice-Adm. W. L. Rodgers, 
USN, is now out of print. Casson warns 
his readers that the mature study by 
Adm. Rodgers “must be used with cau- 
tion: the author too often cavalierly re- 
lies on his experience and knowledge 
as a seaman instead of on the accounts 
of the ancient authorities.” 

This may be true, although a quick 
glance reveals that Rodgers cited the 
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bulk of “ancient authorities” used by 
Casson. However, in the murky waters 
of the ancient world an old man’s “cav- 
alier” reliance upon his personal experi- 
ence and knowledge of the eternal sea 
is preferable to the enthusiastic “dis- 
coveries” of a subjective young man 
facing the wrong way in Plato’s cave. 


R. W. Day | 


THE SEARCH 
By C. P. Snow. Scribner. 343p. $3.95 


Most Americans are acquainted with 
C. P. Snow as the author of The Con- 
science of the Rich, that impressive 
family chronicle of wealthy English 
Jews. In England Mr. Snow is known 
from a wider basis, for The Conscience 
of the Rich is but one of a series of 
novels called “Strangers and Brothers” 
which portrays the many different 
peoples that make up the English so- 
cial structure. Mr. Snow has already 
published seven books in that series. 

The present novel is not a part of 
the series. The Search was originally 
published in 1934 and has now been 
revised and republished—largely be- 
cause the author and his admirers think 
a novel on scientists and the scientific 
life is of particular interest today. Ar- 
thur Miles of the novel has a career 
somewhat parallel to that of the author, 
who was a scientist himself and eventu- 
ally abandoned a life of scientific re- 
search for writing. 

From childhood Miles was enrap- 
tured by the mysteries and promises 
of science. He went into scientific 
studies naturally and wholeheartedly. 
He had the intelligence, the skill and 
the imagination to be successful above 
the average, and he was. But he had 
little philosophical background and no 
religion. In fact, in many respects his 
absorption in science served to fulfill his 
religious instincts. He was not long 
out of school when he achieved the 
reputation of a bright young man in 
the scientific world, a man with a real 
future in crystallography. 

But there was another side to the 
character of Miles, his interest and in- 
volvement in the lives and personalities 
of others. It showed itself in his rela- 
tionships with his friends, chiefly fel- 
low scientists, and in a fervid, pro- 
longed but not entirely successful love 
affair. 

Success in science brings recognition, 
and recognition brings entanglement in 
the politics of the scientific community. 
For a while it seems that the two chief 
interests and abilities of Miles have 
come together for mutual fulfillment. 
He throws himself entirely into the 
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as pursued today, is | 
| ers that his old zeal for science has 





problem of studying and maneuvering 
personalities in order to establish an 
institute devoted to his field of research, 
with himself as its director. 

He is eminently successful in this 
political endeavor. The institute is 
founded. But precisely at the moment 
of triumph he overlooks a scientific 
error of his assistant and prematurely 
announces a scientific achievement. The 
mistake costs him the directorship of 
the institute and occasions a period of 
personal reappraisal. 

It is then that Arthur Miles discoy- 


vanished. His interest in human beings 


| and the larger problems of civilization 


is now more important; science is too 
limited to be anything but secondary. 

The experience is analogous to a 
loss of religious faith, but only analo- 
gous. Miles does not deny the claims 


| of science or totally lose his interest 
| in it. He merely recognizes its limita- 


tions and concludes that it is not big 
enough to absorb all his energies. The 
break becomes complete when, after 
some struggle, he allows a scientific 
fraud to go undetected rather than hurt 
a friend. Zeal for scientific truth is no 
longer all-important. 

Snow does not claim that every sci- 
entist has the scientific “faith” which 
Miles lost. On the contrary, he clearly 
states, and Miles himself recognizes, 
that the majority do not. It is this real- 


| ism that makes the book so significant. 


Scientists, such as Nobel prize-winner 
I. I. Rabi, have praised The Search for 
its accurate portrayal of scientists living 


biden ce ue he 


as scientists. We agree, and add that — 
The Search is outstanding for its sym- ~ 


pathetic yet no-nonsense exposé of sci- 


ence as a religion. 
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| The jacket of this book explains that 
| the title is taken from the oath swom 


by all the members of the Royal Cana- 
dian Mounted Police on entering the 
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which in some way counterbalances the 
“stern features” of a Mountie’s life. He 
further intimates that Mr. Kemp is not 
inclined to the melodramatic. 

That is true. Yet one will not read 
many pages of the smoothly flowing 
English which tells of duties performed 
with selfless devotion before he realizes 
that he has come face to face with a 
remarkable spectacle moving before the 
backdrop of the vast Canadian land- 
scape. 

This reviewer was surprised to learn 
that there was a time, just after World 
War I, when the organization of the 
R.C.M.P. almost passed into history. 
The author attributes this to the up- 
surge of communism in the early 20's. 
The Commies worked so cleverly on the 
theme that a national police force was 
a danger to local liberty that freedom- 
loving Representatives in Parliament 
almost legislated the Force out of ex- 
istence. Today the Dominion is most 
thankful that this campaign of misin- 
formation did not succeed. This exam- 
ple to the North deserves consideration 
when similar criticism is made of the 
FBI in the United States. 

The book ends with a tone of satis- 
faction on the part of the author. After 
experiencing the hardest years of the 


R.C.M.P.’s_ struggle for existence, he 
could say, on retirement in 1945, that 
it had become “so integral an essential 
a part of the national life of the Do- 
minion that it is perhaps the most typi- 
cal of all Canadian institutions.” Mil- 
lions of U. S. tourists who have received 
courteous assistance from the men in 
Stetson hats and red jackets hope it 
will always remain such. 

R. N. HAMILTON 


THE POACHER FROM STRATFORD 


By Frank A. Wadsworth. U. of California. 
174p. $4.50 


This study of the opinion which holds 
that Shakespeare was an impostor con- 
firms a statement once made _ that 
more people develop insane notions 
about Shakespeare than about any 
other subject except politics and 
religion. With wry humor, charity and 
common sense, Prof. Wadsworth illus- 
trates the delusions of anti-Stratfordians 
by quoting their arguments and giving 
a representative account of their meth- 
ods of thinking. 

The chief assumptions of those who 
contend that Shakespeare did not write 
the works credited to him are four. They 
assume: a romantic concept of poetic 


activity: a writer can describe only 
those things he has directly experienced 
(hence Shakespeare must have been an 
aristocrat); a belief in the wondrous 
efficacy of gentle blood and a formal 
university education; an acute dissatis- 
faction with the number of historical 
records of Shakespeare’s career; and a 
theory of a vast conspiracy about the 
authorship of Shakespeare’s works. 

Of these assumptions, caste-con- 
sciousness seems to be the strongest. 
Since Shakespeare was fairly undis- 
tinguished in his social background, 
the factual evidence that supports his. 
authorship must be suspect; a noble 
candidate must then be found whose: 
case can be argued in terms of amazing 
probabilities. The life of this candidate 
must be given in full detail—and 
Shakespeare’s works, by Procrustean ef- 
forts, must be made to fit this detail. 
Ciphers, parallel expressions and hidden 
allegory are often called upon to bolster 
the argument. 

That Shakespeare was a fraud seems 
to be a middle-class obsession. Appar- 
ently neither peer nor peasant has been 
particularly upset by Shakespeare’s 
humble beginnings. Lawyers and medi- 
cal men constitute the largest group of 
sceptics. (Their rigorous formal training, 
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| no doubt makes them unsympathetic to 
the notion of a natural genius.) Clergy- 
men and females with “mystical” ten- 
dencies form the next largest group. 
Today the Earl of Oxford seems to 
be the front runner in the anti-Strat- 
fordian steeplechase. The claims of 
Francis Bacon, which were pushed in 
the last half of the 19th century, are 
now almost forgotten. But Derby, Rut- 
land, Dyer, Queen Elizabeth, Mary 
Queen of Scots, Marlowe, Raleigh, an 
obscure Frenchman (or Italian or 
Irishman) and a_ hypothetical nun 
(Anne Whately) are among those 
whose claims are argued as the “real” 
Shakespeare. Moreover, since the con- 
spiracy to fool posterity has been so 
vast and Machiavellian, some have nom- 








| inated the Jesuits as the real authors of 


Shakespeare. 

This book is a judicious, informative, 
concise and highly entertaining account 
of literary addlepates whom Shakes- 
pearians have never taken too seriously 
and hence have never bothered to an- 
swer at length. For those who do not 
read scholarly books on the authorship 
of Shakespeare, The Poacher from 
Stratford should be an_ illuminating 
study of a possibly harmless but strange- 
ly recurrent aberration that has afflicted 
those with a limited knowledge of 
Shakespeare and his times. 

‘PauL E. MCLANE 


A POET BEFORE THE CROSS 
By Paul Claudel. Transl. by Wallace Fow- 
lie. Regnery. 269p. $6.50 





Although this book was written between 
1933 and 1935, at a time when his 
career as poet and playwright was al- 
most over and he was in his middle 
sixties, Claudel had been preparing it 
for some forty years. He had always 





been an avid reader of Holy Scripture. 
During the last 20 years of his life (he 


| died in 1955), he published several vol- 


| umes of biblical exegesis. 


In A Poet before the Cross, we are 


| struck not so much by the poet's in- 





credible erudition—as by the curious 
mingling of the sacred and the profane, 
his intensely personal reactions to 
Church writings and his criticism or 
approval of contemporary figures and 
world events. The analogies made be- 
tween the Old and the New Testaments, 
the compulsion he evidently was under 
to verbalize and clarify his thoughts for 
himself—all these make for difficult 
reading but, on the other hand, they 
flower in frequent passages of poetic 
beauty and meaning. The book is di- 
vided into four parts: “A Poet before 
the Cross”; “The Seven Last Words”; 





“Prayers (for Jews, Moslems, Pagans, 
Protestants, Unbelievers, My Family, 
Myself)” and an appendix. Beautiful 
as the book is, we are afraid that it 
will appeal only to poets, critics and, 
of course, Catholic theologians. 
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There is no question that this work 
is “pure Claudel” and as such not likely 
to please his inveterate critics, whom, 
incidentally, he has never spared, so 
sure was he always of being in the 
right. Wallace Fowlie, himself a poet, 
has done an excellent job of translation 
and annotation. PrERRE CouRTINES 


GOD’S HIGHWAYS 
By J. Perinelle, O.P. Transl. by Donald 
Attwater. Newman. 339p. $4.25 


This treatment of the religious life and 
secular institutes by Fr. Perinelle is a 
welcome contribution to the literature 
on the Christian vocation of total dedi- 
cation through tlie evangelical counsels. 
Previous works have generally assumed 
knowledge of the fundamental Chris- 
tian life of grace and virtue in the Mys- 
tical Body and have treated only the 
religious life and that in its legal or 
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canonical aspects. For this reason the 
life of total dedication in its fullest 
dimension has been poorly understood 
and appreciated. Emphasis on its insti- 
tutional forms rather than basic theo- 
logical principles has fostered the in- 
flexibility which resists adaptation to 
modern conditions and needs. 

Responsive to the action of the Holy 
Spirit and the direction of the Popes, 
particularly Pius XII in his approval 
of secular institutes as societies of total 
dedication in and through the secular 
life, Fr. Perinelle develops the doctrines 
of the supernatural calling by the Fa- 
ther in Christ and our consequent re- 
sponse of dedication. He treats the roles 
of faith, religion and love in this gift of 
self, and of the sacrificial oblation to 
this love by the observance of the 
evangelical counsels of poverty, chastity 
and obedience. 

Scripture, the rich source of Fr. Peri- 
nelle’s theological presentation, gives a 
warmth and unction so much needed 
in order to inform and inspire to appre- 
ciation and action. Important Church 
documents on religious and secular in- 
stitutes are given. Prudent and informed 
suggestions toward modern adaptations 
help us to understand the essentials of 
total dedication. 

The format is attractive, except for 
several typographical errors and a 
bothersome use of double quotation 
marks within single quotes. The trans- 
lator’s objection to the title “secular 
institute,” in a footnote on page 28, 
may not win support from those who 
see in its deliberate choice by Pius XII 
an affirmation of the fundamental good 
of the secular order which Catholic 
Action and dedicated souls can Chris- 
tianize. 

Individuals and societies aspiring to 
the perfection of the Christian life will 
find this work refreshing in its theologi- 
cal approach, its happy fusion of ex- 
position and hortation, and its constant 
pointing toward the ideal of our com- 
mon vocation as children of God to 
glorify the Father through and with 
Christ, our Head. JoserH E. HaLey 


THEATRE 


THE DISENCHANTED, by Budd 
Schulberg and Harvey Breit, is a study 
of genius in decline which, the authors 
insist, is not based on the bitter last 
years of F, Scott Fitzgerald’s meteoric 
career, 

The current revival of interest in 
the Fitzgerald saga indicates that he is 
a permanent satellite in orbit in the 
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firmament of our national literature. 
Messrs. Schulberg and Breit insist that 
Manley Halliday is not a fictitious name 
for the novelist. However, there is no 
need to make an issue of it; whether 
their central character is wholly imagi- 
nary or represents a once popular au- 
thor doesn’t matter. In either case, he is 
a stalwart personality who compels our 
involvement in his climactic ordeal. 


Halliday won fame early in his career | 


and lost it almost as fast as it came, as 
a result of marital troubles and moral 
imbalance. The play at the Coronet 
mirrors his failing years, when he is no 


longer productive but trying to get up | 


his second wind. 

A Hollywood producer engages him 
to write a frivolous scenario, Love on 
Ice, for the prestige value of his name. 


The producer pays him a fabulous fee | 


that will enable him to cancel his debts, 
including his arrears in alimony. Halli- 
day agrees to the deal in good faith 


but cannot force himself to write the | 


sleazy script. Face to face with his con- 
science, he refuses to cheapen his art. 


He says: “Your life isn’t your own to | 
bargain away”—and he adds that the | 


moment you make that kind of bargain | 


with the devil you feel the absence of 
the Holy Spirit. 


In essence, The Disenchanted is an | 


evaluation of an artist’s integrity. Halli- 
day feels that his art should reflect the 
truth of things, to the best of his ability 
to discern it. After signing his pact 
with the devil, he reconsiders, decides 
that the price is too high and runs out 
on the deal. 





Jason Robards is splendid in his 





portrayal of the burned-out novelist, | 


probably his most difficult role. There 
are a number of flash-backs in the story, 
showing the novelist in different stages 
of his career. Mr. Robards achieves a 
performance that is equally brilliant 
as the role shifts from the lionized 
young celebrity to the hard-up author 
in his descending years. Rosemary Har- 
ris is persuasively tense and nervous 
in her rendering of the author’s rest- 
less wife. The supporting cast performs 
with the esprit of a crack company of 
U. S. Marines. 

The producers are William Darrid 
and Eleanore Saidenberg. Ben Ed- 
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.- LAS-G-AROTC 


MICHIGAN 
ae of Detroi 
AS-C-D-E-G-IR-J- L-Se- Sp-AROTC-AFROTC 


MISSOURI 
Rockhurst. College (Kansas City) 
LAS-AE-C-IR-Se 


St. Louis University 
LAS-C-D-E-Ed-G-L-M-N-S-Se-Sp-Sy-AFROTC 
NEBRASKA 
The Creighton University (Omaha)..LAS-AE- 
C-D-Ed-G-IR-J-L-M-N-P-S-Se-Sp-AROTC 
NEW JERSEY 


St. Peter’s College (Jersey City) 
LAS-AE-C-AROTC 
NEW YORK 
Canisius College (Buffalo) 
LAS-Ed-G-Sy-AROTC 
Fordham University (New York) 
LAS-C-Ed-G-J-L-P-S-Sy-Sp- AROTC-AFROTC 
Le Moyne College (Syracuse) ...... LAS-C-IR 
OHIO 
John Carroll University ae 
AS-C-G-Sy-AROTC 


Xavier University Benne 
LAS-AE-C-G-Sy-AROTC 

PENNSYLVANIA 

St. Joseph’s College (Philadelphia) 
LAS-IR-Ed-Sc-AFROTC 


University of Scranton ...... LAS-G-AROTC 


WASHINGTON 

Gonzaga University (Spokane) 
LAS-C-Ed-G-L-J-Mu-N-Sy-AROTC 

Seattle University ..LAS-C-Ed-E-G-N-AROTC 


WASHINGTON, D. C. 
Georgetown University 
LAS-C-D-FS-G-L-M-N-Sy-AROTC-AFROTC 


WEST VIRGINIA 
Pe ED once cccunanescnaidcncee LAS 


WISCONSIN 
Marquette University (Milwaukee) LAS-AE-C- 
D-E-Ed-G-J-L-M-Sy-Sp-AROTC-NROTC 


KEY TO ABBREVIATIONS 


LAS Liberal Arts FS Foreign Service 
and Sciences G Graduate School 

AE Adult Education - IR Industrial 

Cc Commerce Relations 

D Dentistry J Journalism 

Ed Education L Law 

E Engineering M Medicine 
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COLLEGE OF 
THE HOLY CROSS 


The College of the Holy Cross, 
New England’s oldest Catholic 
college, has an enrollment of 1825 
men and a teaching faculty of 
128. Its student-to-faculty ratio is 
a very favorable 14.3: 1. 

Holy Cross is located in 
Worcester, the second largest city 
in the Commonwealth of Massa- 
chusetts. On the 163-acre campus 
are nine residence halls, a chapel, 
biology building, dining hall, li- 
brary, administration building, 
fine arts building, intramural gym- 
nasium and a new science build- 
ing which will be completed in 
late 1959. 

Courses are offered leading to 
the degrees of Master of Science 
in Chemistry and Bachelor of Arts 
and Bachelor of Science with ma- 


jors in chemistry, 


mathematics, 


physics, biology, business admin- 
istration, history, English, educa- 
tion and social sciences. An Hon- 
ors Program is available in all 


courses. 

In addition to varsity and intra- 
mural athletics, there is at Holy 
Cross a wide variety of extra- 
curricular activities. Among the 
most popular are dramatic and 
debating societies, student publi- 
cations, musical organizations and 
the campus radio station. 


Music 
Nursing 
Pharmacy 
Social Work 
Science 
Seismology 
Station 
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Sp Speech 

Officers Training 
Corps 

AROTC Army 

NROTC Navy 

AFROTC Air Force 











wards designed the settings; credit fo, 
the lighting belongs to Jean Rosenthal, 
David Pressman’s able direction welds 
the poignant story and glowing per. 
formance in a distinguished production, 


THIRD BEST SPORT, sponsored by 
the Theatre Guild at the Ambassador, 
is a breezy comedy that takes a face. 
tious slap at the quaint disciplines and 
rituals of the organization man. It is 
an intrinsically effervescent frolic, by 
Eleanor and Leo Bayer, with the pung. 
ency of gentle satire. Most of its fizz, 
however, is derived from the efforts of g 
corps of urbane public jesters whose 
skills are mortised in a beautifully co. 
ordinated performance directed by 
Michael Howard. 

The focal character is a recent bride 
whose husband, a rather big wheel in 
his firm, suggests spending their honey. 
moon in Florida, presumably at con- 
pany expense, where his industry is 
holding a convention, When the nuptial 
jaunt turns out to be all convention 
and no honeymoon, the bride rebels. 

Celeste Holm is radiant as the rebel- 
lious bride. Andrew Duggin is convine- 
ing as the new husband and the sup- 
porting company is more than capable, 
Standout performances are submitted 
by William Prince and Irene Cowan, 
the woman who doesn’t like “those aw- 
ful people” cluttering up the Florida 
resorts, meaning Jews. Your reviewer 
regrets that he cannot identify the 
actress in the role of the perfect organ- 
ization wife—probably Jane Hoffman, 
Anyway, she steals from Miss Holm 
the scene in which tranquilizer pills 
are involved. 

The setting, the living room of a 
suite in a swank Florida hotel, was de- 
signed by Marvin Reiss; Michael 
Travis made the decision on what cos- 
tumes the performers should wear. 
While the writing is sound and the 
production handsomely mounted, it is 
Miss Holm’s excellence as a comedienne 
that gives the story its risibility and 
bounce. Miss Holm indulges in a lot 
of hamming in her role, but it is de 
licious ham. 


WHOOP-UP. Cy Feuer, Ernest H. 
Martin and Dan Cushman are the av- 
thors of the new production at the 
Shubert, a story based on Mr. Cush 

man’s novel, Stay Away, Joe. The pre 
ducers are Feuer & Martin, and M. 
Feuer assumed the direction, making 4 
rather good job of it. The collaboratos, 
however, were somewhat less succes 
ful in writing mature music drama tha 
the senior partner was in pacing tl 
action. 
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Whoop-Up, which in some respects 
resembles Flower Drum Song, previous- 
ly reported in this column, is a story 
of cultural integration or fusion, with 
American Indians substituted for Oscar 
Hammerstein’s Chinese. Comparisons 
are said to be odious, but your reviewer, 
who happens to be in an impish mood, 
cannot resist the impulse to follow 
through from creative to production 
comparisons. Instead of the electric 
Pat Suzuki in the siren role, Whoop- 
Up offers us a girl billed as Asia, pro- 
nounced Awgia, an actress with a rub- 
ber torso who, if she had been born 
fifty years earlier, would have made a 
fascinating Little Egypt in a burlesque 
show or a rube-shocking dancer on a 
country-fair midway. While Drum Song 
has intelligence in writing and taste in 
production, Whoop-Up is loud and 
brassy. 

All this is not to say that the show 
is barren of merit. While the Indians 
prove their readiness to enter the main 
steam of American (an ironic word) 
culture by guzzling beer from cans, 
and substituting Harlem jump for their 
tribal dances, they retain their authen- 
ticity as aborigines, although the play- 
bill does not make it clear that a single 
member of the cast is of Sioux or Choc- 
taw origin. Such is the magic of art 
that gives it the verisimilitude of life. 

Jo Mielziner’s flexible settings are 
admirable and Anna Hill Johnstone’s 
costumes are a delight to the eye. The 
dependable Susan Johnson makes the 
best of a role that is not too good for 
her, and the same may be said of Ralph 
Young and Sylvia Syms. Paul Ford 
shines in a role to his liking. The whole 
cast rates applause for competent per- 
formance. ' 

Onna White’s dance numbers, espe- 
cially the second-act rope dance, are an 
exciting experience. Norman Gimbel’s 
lyrics are routine, except one humorous 
song, “The Best of What This Country’s 
Got.” The music, by Moose Charlap, is 
undistinguished. While Whoop-Up has 
many more faults than your observer 
has mentioned, he was not bored a 
single minute. Whoop-Up will delight 
theatregoers who put top priority on 
entertainment. THEOPHILUS LEwIs 


FILMS 


SOME CAME RUNNING (MGM) 
spends most of its more than two hours 
of running time working up to the point 
where a disillusioned and nonpracticing 
author (Frank Sinatra) marries a con- 
genitally stupid prostitute (Shirley 
MacLaine) whose only obvious virtue 
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is her fierce and uncritical devotion to 
the hero. Having brought about this 
unpropitious union, the film proceeds to 
kill the girl off minutes after the cere- 
mony by having her step in the path of 
a builet fired at her husband by a jeal- 
ous former boy friend. 

Aside from the fact that the girl 
seemed scarcely the type to be the 
cause, voluntary or otherwise, of men 
committing murder, this literary device 
which eliminates her from the scene 
smacks of the worst excesses of the 
Ouida school of sentimental melodrama. 
Furthermore, aside from this central 
plot absurdity, the picture abounds in 
equally absurd subsidiary developments. 
For example, it implies, with a straight 
face, that its nonproductive author- 
hero, whose present existence centers 
around drinking, gambling and wench- 
ing, is a paragon of chivalry, wisdom 
and tolerance, compared with the re- 
spectable inhabitants of his particular 
small town who are hypocrites, lechers 
and boors. In order to make this point 
doubly clear, the film provides the hero 
with a professional gambler and boon 
companion (Dean Martin) who is also 
an altogether charming fellow. 

The movie, in short, is a fantastic 
jumble both in content and structure. 
These faults are apparently derived 
from the James Jones novel on which it 
is based. At least the film mitigates 
somewhat two of the book’s other spec- 
tacular shortcomings—its graphic of- 
fensiveness with regard to sex and its 
excessive weight and length. The pic- 
ture as a whole might be described as 
an experiment to determine whether a 
popular and talented cast, a profes- 
sionally competent script, a good direc- 
tor (Vincente Minnelli) and a realis- 
tic, on-location production in color and 
wide screen provide sufficient camou- 
flage to conceal the emptiness of a story 
from the general public. Judging from 
the encouraging (to the company) 
early box-office returns on Some Came 
Running, the answer is “yes.” [L of D: 
B] 


THE LAST BLITZKRIEG (Columbia) 
is a sort of bargain basement The 
Young Lions. It concerns a German of- 
ficer (Van Johnson) whose growing 
disgust with Nazi brutality crystallizes 
at a fatal moment and causes him to 
lose his life firing on his compatriots 
to prevent them from massacring a 
group of captured American soldiers. 
In order to arouse sympathy for the 
hero’s drastic course of action the pic- 
ture gives us simultaneous examples of 
American soldiers being magnanimous 
despite extreme provocation and Ger- 
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SACRED VESTMENTS IN THE CLASSICAL TRADITION 


54 HIAWATHA STREET 
ST. THOMAS, ONTARIO 
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Care to buy 
a library? 


Because that’s about what you'd have if 
you ordered a complete set of the Proceed- 
ings—a library on the liturgy. The Mass— 
the Sacraments—the new Holy Week—the 
liturgy and education—Mary in the liturgy 
—the liturgy and the social order—basic 
principles—practical applications . . . it’s all 
indexed, too—easy to find what you want. 


The nineteen volumes of 
THE PROCEEDINGS 
of the NORTH AMERICAN 
LITURGICAL WEEKS 
—each volume 200 pages or 
more—are now offered for twenty dollars—a 
saving to you of 44% on the list price. This 
offer is good only until May 1, 1959. 
Here is superb spiritual reading—instruc- 
tion in the liturgy by experts—the papal 
program for our times. Write to 


THE LITURGICAL CONFERENCE 
ELSBERRY, MO. 
wR ee eee 
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Notices 


25 cents per word 
Payment with order 











A BRAND NEW PROFESSIONAL FILM 
“Lourdes 1958” featuring the Blessed Sac- 
rament and torchlight processions; for 
schools and parishes. Write Box 846, 
Omaha, Nebraska. 





ALTAR CLOTHS — Imported, exquisitely 
hand embroidered, made to order to fit 
your altar, and other beautiful embroidered 
Altar Linens, Church Linens by the yard 
including crease resisting Alb Linen. Mary 
Moore, Box 394M, Davenport, Iowa. 





BOOK WANTED—O’Neill’s Music 
land. Write Mulvey, 666 Courtlandt Ave., 
N. X, SiN: Y. 





CATHOLIC FILM DIRECTORY—1959 Now 
available—more than 200 Catholic Religi- 
ous Films described in annotated listings— 
FREE to Clergy and Religious—$1.00 to 
others. Dept. AM—29 Salem Way, Yonkers, 
N. Y. 





IRISH BOOKS. Belleek China, Linens, Celtic 
Crosses, Rosaries, Cards, etc. Write for 
Catalog. Irish Industries Depot, Inc., 876 
Lexington Ave., New York 21, N. Y. 





JESUIT HOME MISSION. My hope — a 
school to plant the Catholic tradition. 
Small contributions are precious and wel- 
come. Rev. John Risacher, S.J., Holy Cross 
Mission, Durham, North Carolina. 





MISSIONARY PRIEST. Struggling to build 
little chapel in Darlington, S. C. Popula- 
tion, 15,000; Catholics. 21; Please help! 
Rev. Louis R. Williamson, St. Mary’s 
Parish, Hartsville, South Carolina. 











Recent Pamphlets 


End of the 
Modern World? 
W. Norris Clarke, S.J., and 
Frederick D. Wilhelmsen 
Negroes in My Parish? 
Rev. William M. Hopp 
A Southern pastor ponders 
integration 


15¢ 


15¢ 
Mrs. College Graduate 
Joseph H. Fichter, S.J., and 


Margaret Murphy 15¢ 


Orders under $3.00 must be prepaid; 
discounts on bulk 


AMERICA PRESS 
70 E. 45th St., New York 17, N. Y. 
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man soldiers being bestial as a matter 
of course. By itself, any of these three 
attitudes is believable enough. The 
simultaneous occurrence of all three, 
however, is pretty hard to swallow, es- 
pecially in a film as superficial as this 
one turns out to be. [L of D: A-II] 


I WAS MONTY’S DOUBLE (NTA). 
According to several recent semidocu- 
mentary films, British Intelligence 
played a large part in winning World 
War II by successfully perpetrating a 
series of hoaxes on the Germans. Some 
of these hoaxes involved a cold-blooded- 
ness and a moral ambiguity I would 
hate to have to justify. Others, however, 
had an engaging and slightly lunatic in- 
ventiveness about them which deserved 
the success they frequently had. 

This British film describes one of the 
latter kind of operation: the North 
African troop-inspection junket of a 
soldier-actor masquerading as General 
Montgomery, which was designed to 
confuse the Germans about the immi- 
nent Normandy landing. The project 
turns out to be an entertaining, some- 
times suspenseful and seemingly au- 
thentic screen subject with John Mills 
and Cecil Parker as the slightly mad 
geniuses from G2 and Clifton James 
recreating the real-life starring role he 
reluctantly assumed fifteen years ago. 
[L of D: A-I] — Morra WaALsH 


THE WORD 


I may speak with every tongue that 
men and angels use . . . I may have 
powers of prophecy . . . I may have 
utter faith . . . yet if I lack charity, I 
count for nothing (I Cor. 13:1-2; 





| Epistle for Quinquagesima Sunday). 





The liturgical Epistle for the last Sun- 


day before Lent is almost certainly the 
most lyrical passage in the letters of St. 
Paul. Judged merely for literary excel- 
lence, it would be difficult to match. It 
is exalted, effortless, spacious; it is sure; 
it has a serene formlessness that sur- 
passes all rhetorical form. Theologically, 
also, the pronouncement merits the 
highest marks; it says, simply, the es- 
sential thing. 

There is a trait in fallen human na- 
ture which we have all observed and 
from which not a few of us suffer: the 
perverse tendency to magnify nonessen- 
tials at the expense of essentials, to 
mistake (or feign to mistake) the peri- 
pheral for the true center, to manicure 
the nails instead of taking a bath, to 
use saccharin in our whipped cream. 
What prompts such odd behavior is a 





simple intuition which is, of course, 
quite valid: the hidden realization that 
it is always easier to do less than to do 
more. There is another impulse at work, 
too: incidentals are often so much more 
flashy than substantials. Will anyone 
ever forget the fountain pen that would 
write under water? 

It is obvious that wherever the system 
or enterprise or conception is more 
complex and elaborate, the chance of 
substituting the peripheral for the cen- 
tral becomes not only more likely, but 
more risky. Now there is no good pre- 
tending that the Christian revelation js 
a flat, uncomplicated, single-hued af. 
firmation like “honesty is the best pol- 
icy” or “champagne is nice.” The true 
evangelical good news does not reach 
our ears in a monotone; heresy does 
just that. And so—as St. Paul sharply 
discovered at the very beginning—it js 
distinctly possible for the unwary or 
the calculating Christian to promote 
some strictly secundary aspect of his 
faith into the whole faith, and then to 
neglect the very truths or obligations 
that make him a Christian. 

Exactly this was happening at Cor- 
inth. Men were very keen to show of 
the special gifts, such as glossolaly (the 
gift of tongues) and prophecy, which 
they felt sure they were receiving from 
the Holy Spirit. But their very com- 
petition in such exotic spiritual privi- 
leges was breeding envy and dissension, 
and was even threatening schism. It is 
strange, indeed, that in the course of 
two thousand years not a few markedly 
saintly people have given Holy Mother 
Church some of her darkest hours and 
decades and centuries. 

St. Paul sees clearly that there is 
only one path out of a menacing spiritu- 
al jungle in which shapes and shadows 
are seen and sought as substantial real: 
ties. The Christian must seize again 
upon the inner actuality, the core and 
center of his faith: he must love. He 
must love God for God’s sake, and man 
for the same. 

It is undeniable, of course, that love 
is itself a mystery. Still, for all prac- 
tical purposes it would be adequate to 
re-read this Epistle in order to meas 
ure by it my own ascertainable love of 
God and other men. Charity is patient, 
is kind; charity feels no envy; charity 
is never perverse or proud, never inso- 
lent; has no selfish aims, cannot be pro- 
voked, does not brood over an injury; 
takes no pleasure in wrong-doing. . .- 

There is the trouble, you see, with 
St. Paul and the Holy Spirit; they stat 
off so innocently, they sweet-ialk you. 
and then they corner you. 

VINCENT P. McCorry, SJ 
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Schools and Colleges 





District of Columbia 
TRINITY COLLEGE 


INCORPORATED IN 1897 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 





A Catholic Institution for the 
Higher Education of Women 


Conducted by the 
Sisters of Notre Dame de Namur. 


For particulars address 
the Director of Admissions. 


Indiana 
SAINT MARY'S 
NOTRE DAME 


Fully accredited liberal arts college 
for women. 
Conducted by the Sisters of the Holy Cross 


Course leading to degrees of Bachelor of 
Arts, Bachelor of Science, Bachelor of Music, 
Bachelor of Fine Arts, Academic and basic 
professional courses in Nursing. Graduate 
Department of Sacred Theology. 

Catalogs on request 


SAINT MARY’S COLLEGE, BOX L 
NOTRE DAME, INDIANA 








St. Mary-Of-The-Woods College 


Liberal Arts College for Women. Fully 
accredited. Courses leading to B.A., B.S., 
B.F.A. degrees. Majors in twenty depart- 
ments, including music, art, journalism, home 
economics, speech and drama, secretarial. 
Elementary and secondary teacher training. 
Extensive campus. 
Conducted by the Sisters of Providence 
Box 77, Saint Mary-of-the-Woods, Ind. 
(Four miles west of Terre Haute) 


Maine 


ST. FRANCIS COLLEGE 


Conducted by the Franciscan Fathers 





A small 4-year liberal arts college for men. 
B.A. degree. Majors in five fields. Glee Club, 
dramatics, discussion clubs. Organized 
sports: swimming, boating, soccer. Spacious 
campus on Maine coast. Less than two hours 
from Boston. Tuition, board and room: 
$1,215. Write for catalog. 

Dir. of Adm., 595 Pool St., Biddeford, Me. 





Saint Joseph's College 


Four-Year Liberal Arts College for Women 
Conducted by the Sisters of Mercy. Degrees 
in liberal arts, elementary and secondary 
education, secretarial, science and medical 
technology. 

Swimming Tennis Boating Glee Club 
Winter Sports Archery Dances Newspaper 
115 wooded acres on Lake Sebago, 18 miles 
trom Portland, 1,100 foot beach. Fees, $1,100. 
Catalog. 


Box F., No. Windham, Maine 











New Jersey 


COLLEGE OF 
SAINT ELIZABETH 


Founded in 1899 by the 
Sisters of Charity 


Convent Station, New Jersey 





Caldwell College 


FOR WOMEN 
Caldwell, New Jersey 





FULLY ACCREDITED 


Conducted by the Sisters of St. Dominic 
A.B. and B.S. Degrees 
Teacher and Secretarial Training 


New York 





MARYMOUNT COLLEGE 
TARRYTOWN-ON-HUDSON, NEW YORK 


Conducted by the Religious of the Sacred 
Heart of Mary. Accredited Liberal Arts. 
Confers A.B., B.S. Degrees, Pre-Medical, 
Secretarial, Home Economics, Art, Music, 
Pedagogy, Journalism, Dramatics. Directed 
field trips in all departments. Athletics. 
CITY BRANCH: 221 East 71st Street, New 
York. N.Y. 

Also in Quebec City, Canada, Paris and 
Rome. Address Secretary. 

Marymount Preparatory Schools: Wilson 
Park Tarrytown, N. Y.; Fifth Ave. and 
84th St.. New York, N. Y. Address Rever- 
end Mother. 





GOOD COUNSEL COLLEGE 


Westchester County, New York 


Conducted by the Sisters of 
The Divine Compassion 


FULLY ACCREDITED 


B.A. and B.S. degrees. Standard courses in 
Arts and Sciences, pre-medical, journalism, 
teacher training, secretarial studies, fine 
arts. Beautiful location. Extensive campus. 


Forty Minutes from New York City 








New York 





LA SALLE 
Military Academy 


Foremost Catholic military pre- 
paratory school under Christian 
Brothers. Accredited college prep- 
aration. Grades 9-12. Small 
classes. ROTC highest rating. 
Beautiful 160-acre campus on Great 
South — = hag year. 
for Catalog 
Box Y, Oakdale. L. 1., New York 








MOUNT SAINT MARY 
on-the HUDSON 


Grades 1-12. Accredited by Board of Re- 
gents and Middle States Assn. College Pre- 
paratory courses. Excellent instruction with 
approved methods. Home-like atmosphere, 
careful supervision. Fire-proof buildings. 
42 acre campus. Catalog. 57 miles N. Y. 


DOMINICAN SISTERS 


Dean of Students 


Newburgh, New York Phone 800 


Ohio 





Cfilmour 
Academy 


A COLLEGE PREPARATORY 
SCHOOL FOR BOYS 


Fully accredited four-year college prepara- 
tory courses for resident and day students 
conducted by the Brothers of Holy Cross, 
Notre Dame, Ind. Beautiful 133-acre campus 
in suburban Cleveland with easy access to all 
social and cultural activities. Excellent fa- 
cilities. Wide range of sports. Small classes. 
Counseling and guidance. 
Office of Admissions 
Box F Gates Mills, Ohio 


Pennsylvania 





Immaculata College 


Accredited liberal arts college for women. B.A., 
B.S.. -Mus. degrees. Science, music, business, 
home economics, teacher training. pre-medicine, 
pre-law. Dramatic and musica! productions with 
nearby men’s colleges. 350-acre campus near Phila- 
delphia. New residence hall, Mberal arts building. 
Sports. Pool. Private lake. Conducted by the Sisters 
cf the Immaculate Heart of Mary. Egrly appli- 
cation advised. For catalog write: Registrar, Box 
A. IMMACULATA COLLEGE, Immaculata, Pa. 





Gwynedd-Mercy 


JUNIOR COLLEGE 


Conducted by the Sisters of Mercy 


180-acre campus 20 miles from Philadelphia. 
Courses leading directly to careers: general 
business; secretarial; medical secretarial, 
laboratory technician. Liberal arts prepara- 
tion for transfer to senior college. Music and 
art. 2 vears A.A., A.S. degrees. Activities, 
sports. Affiliated with Catholic University. 
Write for catalog. Sister Mary Gregory, 
Dean, Box A, Gwynedd Valley, Pennsyl- 


vania. 








The Ages of Man at AMERICA ... 


BORN 1880 .... 


Ordained to the priesthood, 1905. Edu- 
cated, Harvard, Innsbruck. Teacher. 
Southern pastor. Rural-life authority. 
Artist and linguist. For 33 consecutive BORN 1923.... 


years, since 1926, on the staff of this 
Review. Editor-in-Chief, 1944-1948. Ex- Like Father LaFarge, a New Englander. Ordained 


pert on Indian affairs. Founder Catholic by Archbishop Cushing, June, 1956. Student of 
Interracial Movement. Author. Lecturer. Classical Languages, Oxford University, 1948-51. 
World Traveler. Lecturer, Latin and Greek Literature and Philoso- 
phy. Former Managing Editor, New Testament Ab- 
stracts. Linguist. Translator. Youngest member of 





JOHN LaFARGE of the Society of Jesus 
the editorial staff of America. 


WALTER M. ABBOTT of the Society of Jesus 
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